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Pe  presidential  inauguration  on  April  8  lived  up  to 
its  advanced  billing  as  a  Centennial  spectacular. 

Kenneth  Bradley  Orr  received  formal  installation  as 
Presbyterian  College's  15th  president  in  a  significant 
program  that  included  tradition,  ceremony,  a  call  for 
humanity,  and  high  promise  for  the  future. 

The  scene  was  played  in  tempo  with  the  college's  year- 
long 100th  anniversary  observance.  It  assembled  three 
generations  of  PC  presidents  on  the  same  podium,  pre- 
sented distinguished  alumnus  Dr.  William  B.  Boyd  as  the 
featured  speaker  and  underscored  the  unity  between  Pres- 
byterian College  and  its  various  constituencies — church 
and  community,  students  and  faculty,  alumni  and  col- 
leagues of  other  institutions. 

Brightly  hued  regalia  of  a  hundred  official  college  and 
university  delegates,  and  the  music  of  voice  (PC  choir) 
and  brass  added  color  to  the  occasion.  Trustees,  faculty, 
administrative  staff  and  seniors  joined  delegates  in  the 
processional. 

Even  intermittent  rain  failed  to  dampen  the  expansive 
spirit  of  the  day,  which  drew  almost  1,000  persons  to  the 
inaugural  ceremonies  in  Templeton  Physical  Education 
Center. 

At  the  close,  in  his  brief  acceptance  speech.  President 
Orr  committed  himself  to  the  high  purpose  of  Presbyterian 
College  and  to  energetic  leadership  that  will  further 
strengthen  this  school  for  even  greater  service  in  its  second 
century. 

The    day    began    with   425    attending   the    inaugural 


Delegates  of  100  colleges  and  universities  join  the 
PC  faculty,  staff  and  senior  class  members  in  this 
processional  opening  the  inauguration  ceremonies. 


Installation  of  Presbyterian  College's  15th  president 
combines  colorful  tradition  with  high  promise  for  the 
future  in  a  Centennial  event  underscoring  the  unity  and 
vigor  of  PC  as  it  begins  a  second  century  of  service. 


The  inauguration  of  Kenneth  Orr 


luncheon  for  delegates  and  special  guests.  Dean  Donald 
A.  King  presided  over  this  program,  in  which  greetings 
were  extended  from  these  closely  related  bodies: 

Colleges  and  universities  of  South  Carolina — rep- 
resented by  Dr.  Glenn  E.  Whitesides,  president  of  Newberry 
College;  the  Association  of  Presbyterian  Colleges — Dr. 
Alvin  P.  Perkinson,  Jr.,  president  of  St.  Andrews  Pres- 
byterian College;  Synod  of  the  Southeast — the  Rev.  James 
A.  Nisbet,  executive  coordinator;  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Clinton  and  the  local  community — the  Rev. 
Jack  C.  Oates  III,  minister;  PC  Alumni  Association — 
Robert  J.  Ellison,  alumni  president;  student  body — 
Virginia  A.  Johnson,  SGA  president  of  1979-80;  and 
faculty — Dr.  Lennart  Pearson,  secretary. 

Trustee  chairman  Robert  M.  Vance  presided  over 
the  inaugural  program.  Alumnus  Boyd,  president  of  the 
University  of  Oregon,  set  the  tone  with  a  thoughtful  address 


considered  so  timely  that  it  is  reprinted  in  this  magazine. 

President-Emeritus  Marc  C.  Weersing  (who  served 
from  1963  to  1979)  formally  presented  his  successor  for 
induction,  and  Dr.  Vance  conducted  the  brief  inaugural 
ceremony.  Then  followed  the  ecclesiastical  installation 
by  the  moderator  of  South  Carolina  Presbytery,  the  Rev. 
M.  Stanyarne  Bell,  president  of  Erskine  College.  Finally, 
after  a  prayer  of  dedication  by  another  president-emeritus. 
Dr.  Marshall  W.  Brown  (1945-63),  the  newly  inducted 
Kenneth  B.  Orr  delivered  his  words  of  acceptance. 

An  informal  reception — moved  indoors  into  Templeton 
because  of  the  weather — brought  the  day's  events  to  a 
close. 

Altogether,  it  was  another  good  moment  in  PC  history. 
This  inauguration  had  that  special  quality  of  appropriate- 
ness in  time  and  space,  enhanced  by  a  Centennial  celebrated 
in  the  full  bloom  of  Presbyterian  College  hope  and  vigor. 


Three  generations  of  PC  presidents  taking  part  in 
the  historic  occasion,  from  the  left:  Marshall  W. 
Brown,  Kenneth  B.  Orr  and  Marc  C.  Weersing. 


Dr.  Orr  gives  his  acceptance  speech  (left), 
then  is  pictured  below  with  youngest  son 
Jonathan  at  the  reception.  The  luncheon  draws 
425  special  guests,  and  the  PC  choir  adds 
its  musical  touch  to  the  main  program. 


President  Orr  responds: 


'With  these  five  commitments,  I  accept  the  presidency' 


In  accepting  the  presidency  of  Presbyterian  College,  I 
want  first  to  acknowledge  publicly  with  gratitude  my  deep 
appreciation  to  the  board  of  trustees  for  selecting  me  to 
join  with  them  in  directing  the  mission  and  service  of 
Presbyterian  College. 

Further,  I  want  to  thank  my  wife  Janice  and  our  three 
sons — Kevin,  Jeffrey  and  Jonathan — who  shared  with 
me  a  year  ago  in  making  the  decision  to  accept  this  po- 
sition and  who  now  support  me  daily  in  fulfilling  the 
demands  of  this  office. 

The  experiences  and  associations  of  the  past  nine 
months  have  been  stimulating  and  satisfying.  I  have  become 
knowledgeable  of  the  outstanding  leadership  which  has 
been  provided  this  college  by  my  esteemed  predecessors, 
Dr.  Marc  Weersing  and  Dr.  Marshall  Brown,  as  well  as 
by  the  other  12  Presidents  who  have  served  this  college 
during  the  past  100  years.  All  of  us— board,  faculty,  staff, 
students  and  alumni — are  beneficiaries  of  their  effective 
service.  I  am  honored  and  privileged  to  follow  in  their 
footsteps. 

I  am  grateful  as  well  for  the  close  and  cooperative  ties 
this  college  enjoys  with  the  residents  of  Clinton  and  Laurens 
County.  The  support  of  individuals,  congregations,  and 
corporations  has  been  vital  in  the  steady  development 
of  PC,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  so  in  the  future.  I  pledge 
my  efforts  to  maintain  this  pattern  of  goodwill  that  charac- 
terizes the  relationship  between  college  and  community. 


Finally,  I  want  to  express  my  heartfelt  appreciation 
to  all  who  have  contributed  to  this  event:  the  delegates 
representing  sister  institutions  of  higher  learning;  those 
bringing  greetings  at  lunch;  the  Inaugural  Committee, 
headed  by  Dean  King,  that  has  been  aided  by  the  staff 
of  the  college;  and  all  of  you  who  have  attended. 

This  centennial  year  is  a  milestone  in  the  continuing 
development  of  Presbyterian  College.  It  is  as  though  we 
have  been  privileged  to  climb  to  a  pinnacle  and  can  turn 
and  look  back  and  be  instructed  by  the  progress  of  this 
college.  From  modest  beginnings  and  fired  by  the  vision 
of  its  founder,  Dr.  William  Plumer  Jacobs,  the  college 
has  emerged  as  a  vigorous  institution  emphasizing  a 
Christian  value-oriented  education  with  strong  academic 
standards  and  with  an  environment  that  encourages  warm 
personal  friendships.  As  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  it  has  been  faithful  to  its 
historic  purpose,  served  it  with  integrity,  and  been  proud 
to  affirm  its  ties  to  Presbyterians  residing  in  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia.  Its  record  of  accomplishment  is  displayed 
by  the  outstanding  careers  of  its  thousands  of  graduates. 

Now,  as  we  look  to  the  second  decade  of  service,  we 
can  be  pleased  the  college  is  enjoying  record  enrollment, 
strong  financial  support,  and  operating  with  a  balanced 
budget.  As  I  accept  this  position  and  endeavor  to  lead  the 
college  in  the  coming  years,  I  pledge  my  energy  and  efforts 
in  the  form  of  these  five  commitments  for  the  future. 


President- Emeritus  Weersing  presents: 


He  is  a  worthy  leader  and  our  president' 


It  is  both  a  high  honor  and  a  prized  privilege 
that  I  may  present  for  induction  into  office, 
the  Reverend  Doctor  Kenneth  Bradley  Orr, 
as  the  15th  president  of  Presbyterian  College 
in  this  centennial  year  of  the  life  of  the 
college. 

Dr.  Orr  came  to  the  campus  to  begin  his 
work  in  July,  1979.  We  have  observed  him 
already  as  a  leader  and  man  of  many  parts. 
We  predict  that  he  shall  have  an  excellent 
tenure  as  the  chief  executive  officer  of  this 
institution. 

Dr.  Orr  is  a  well  trained  and  able 
administrator.  Duke  University  awarded 
him  his  undergraduate  degree  in  1954  with  a 
major  in  business  administration.  His  PhD 
degree  was  awarded  in  1978  by  the 
University  of  Michigan.  His  doctoral 
dissertation  was  awarded  first  place  in  1979 
by  the  Association  for  the  Study  of  Higher 
Education. 

Our  new  president  is  a  theologian, 
minister  and  churchman  of  the  first  and 
highest  order!  A  native  of  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
he  was  born  and  reared  in  the  Presbyterian 
tradition.  He  holds  two  earned  degrees  from 


Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Richmond, 
Va.  His  ThB  and  ThM  degrees  were  granted, 
with  honors,  in  1960  and  1961.  Subsequent 
to  graduation,  he  served  as  local  pastor 
in  the  West  End  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Roanoke,  Va.,  for  three  years  before 
returning  to  serve  his  seminary  alma  mater 
in  Richmond. 

Dr.  Orr  has  had  excellent  experience  as  an 
energetic,  capable  leader  in  the  field  of 
Christian  higher  education.  He  served  Union 
Seminary  for  ten  years,  1964-1974,  as 
assistant  to  the  president  and  later  as  vice- 
president,  charged  with  the  tasks  of  fund 
raising,  development,  admissions, 
information  services,  alumni  and  public 
relations  and  publications. 

Tlie  Presbyterian  School  of  Christian 
Education,  a  graduate  and  professional 
school,  claimed  Dr.  Orr's  energy, 
enthusiasm  and  direction  from  1974  to  1979. 
His  tenure  there  was  marked  by  great 
forward  strides  in  the  academic  and  fund- 
raising  areas. 

Dr.  Orr  is  a  persuasive  and  attractive 
communicator.  Those  of  us  who  have  heard 


and  seen  him  in  action  attest  to  his  power  in 
making  strong  presentations  about  the  life, 
work,  needs  and  purposes  of  Presbyterian 
College. 

Ken  Orr  is  a  family  man,  and  we  are  glad 
that  this  is  true.  Janice  Orr,  his  wife,  is 
present  today,  as  are  the  children:  Kevin, 
Jeffrey  and  Jonathan.  The  campus  family  is 
delighted  and  grateful  for  the  first  family 
participation  in  campus  affairs. 

There  is  much  more  that  we  shall  learn  in 
the  years  ahead.  For  the  present,  Mr.  Vance, 
I  enthusiastically  present  to  you  for 
induction  into  office,  a  man  who  undertakes 
the  duties,  pleasures,  successes  and 
responsibilities  of  his  office,  with  our  good 
wishes,  confidence,  admiration,  assurances 
of  cooperation  and  support.  He  is  a  worthy 
leader  and  our  president. 

The  Synod  of  the  Southeast  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  —  of  which  I  currently 
serve  as  Moderator  —  joins  me  in  this 
expression  of  good  will  and  felicitation. 
TTiere  are  some  143,000  of  us  in  600  churches 
who  join  in  the  celebration  of  this  occasion. 


1.  My  first  commitment  is  to  maintain  the  historic 
mission  and  purpose  of  this  college:  educating  with  ex- 
cellence men  and  women  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences 
within  a  distinctively  Christian  context. 

Despite  other  opportunities,  for  the  past  16  years  my 
career  within  higher  education  has  intentionally  been  com- 
mitted to  church-related  higher  education.  This  is  due  to 
my  personal  conviction  that  the  best  education  is  that 
which  promotes  a  deep  interrelationship  between  faith 
and  learning  on  a  campus  of  this  kind.  In  this  context 
able  minds  can  be  expanded.  Christian  values  can  be  af- 
firmed, and  strong  moral  character  can  be  developed. 

2.  My  second  commitment  is  to  serve  this  college's 
purpose  by  assisting  present  faculty  and  staff  to  give  their 
best  service. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  to  those  here  and  to  those  enlisted 
in  the  future  that  the  four-fold  criteria — academic  com- 
petence to  teach,  high  moral  character,  compatibility  with 
colleagues,  and  Christian  conviction — are  important  if 
we  are  to  honor  our  distinctive  mission.  As  we  all  know, 
the  faculty  and  administration  of  any  school  are  role  models 
for  students  and  bear  a  responsibility  for  their  develop- 
ment and  preparation  for  productive  careers. 

3.  My  third  commitment  is  to  advance  the  financial 
strength  of  Presbyterian  College,  by  building  our  endow- 
ments. 

Our  objective  should  be  to  add  a  million  dollars  each 
year  to  the  endowment.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the 
effort  to  complete  the  10  million  dollar  Second  Century 
Campaign  is  proceeding  very  well.  Last  October  we  set 
out  to  raise  the  final  3  million  dollars  by  the  end  of  1980. 


Thanks  to  the  fine  assistance  of  many,  we  now  have  gifts 
and  pledges  of  just  under  1.5  million.  I  have  every  con- 
fidence that  in  the  final  eight  months  of  this  year  we  will 
see  the  total  goal  exceeded. 

4.  My  fourth  commitment  is  to  seek  to  manage  care- 
fully and  well  the  human  and  financial  resources  this  col- 
lege now  enjoys. 

The  economic  uncertainties  with  which  this  decade  has 
begun,  replete  with  double-digit  inflation,  soaring  prime 
and  mortgage  rates,  and  eroding  dollar  values  means  that 
we  must,  with  prudence,  care  for  what  we  have  in  order 
to  protect  its  value.  By  wise  planning,  conservative  budget- 
ing, and  effective  cost-control  measures,  we  can  maintain 
a  steady  course  through  the  swirling  currents  that  surround 
us. 

5.  My  fifth  and  final  commitment  is  to  be  a  president 
who  is  available,  approachable,  sensitive  and  open  to 
students,  faculty,  trustees,  alumni,  and  friends  of  the 
college. 

I  am  unimpressed  by  any  pretentious  presidential  style 
that  remains  aloof  and  removed  from  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  campus  life.  Only  by  being  in  close  touch  with  the  campus 
can  I  serve  effectively  as  its  president.  I  am  willing  at  all 
times  to  hear  that  which  is  pleasing  and  that  which  is  not 
pleasing,  and  to  work  to  bring  about  change  to  benefit  our 
common  good. 

With  these  five  commitments,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  accept 
the  presidency  of  Presbyterian  College,  and  ask  for  God's 
blessing  to  allow  me  to  serve  this  school  well  in  the  years 
ahead. 


"Knowledge  is  a  fabric  which  separates 
civiHzed  human  beings  from  barbarism' 


By  William  B.  Boyd  '46 
President,  University  of  Oregon 


Forty  years  have  passed  since  I  came  to  this  campus 
as  a  painfully  shy  freshman,  speaking  with  a  Geechie 
accent  so  marked  by  the  tongue  of  the  low 
country  that  my  roommate  could  scarcely  understand  me. 
In  those  days,  Presbyterian  College  had  daily  required 
chapel.  I  cut  so  many  times  that  it  is  only  fair  that  I  should 
have  to  return  now  and  make  one  up  today. 

Every  visit  since  graduation  has  filled  me  with  aston- 
ishment at  the  improvements  made  in  the  interval.  There 
is  a  saying  on  the  speaking  circuit:  "Never  follow  a  banjo 
act."  President  Orr  must  look  at  what  one  century  has 
wrought  and  suffer  some  anxiety  about  the  acts  he  must 
follow,  because  Presbyterian  College  has  been  blessed 
by  a  succession  of  able  leaders. 

More  importantly,  the  lives  of  thousands  of  persons 
have  been  blessed  by  contact  with  this  college  in  its  first 
century,  and  it  is  seemly  that  we  should  celebrate  the 
centennial  and  the  inauguration,  the  converging  in  one 
moment  of  the  backward  look  with  some  attempts  at 
foresight. 

Many  of  those  who  look  ahead  are  gloomy  about  the 
future  of  private  colleges.  A  combination  of  demographic 
and  fiscal  forces  combine  to  cloud  the  future  of  independent 
institutions  which  must  operate  without  tax  support. 
To  those  who  worry,  I  offer  consolation:  Remember  that 
Barbara  Tuchman  has  labelled  the  present  the  result  of 
past  miscalculations;  and  that  economist  Schumacher, 
author  of  a  lovely  book  entitled  Small  is  Beautiful,  has 
warned  that  all  predictions  are  unreliable — especially  those 
that  deal  with  the  future. 

My  own  reputation  for  prophecy  puts  me  in  the  Chicken 
Little  league — I'm  the  guy  who  predicted  in  1958  that 
intercollegiate  athletics  would  be  dead  in  ten  years — but 
I'm  confident  that  in  2080  Presbyterian  College  will  be 
celebrating  a  bicentennial.  Colleges  like  this  one  are 
unique.  They  cost  more,  but  they  are  worth  it,  and  the 
difference,  amortized  over  an  enriched  lifetime,  is  negligi- 
ble. The  dividends,  on  the  other  hand,  are  generous.  A 
college  such  as  this  will  surely  prevail,  which  is  a  higher 
order  of  achievement  than  to  survive. 

Whether  looking  back  or  looking  ahead,  lovers  of  this 
college  have  every  right  to  celebrate  the  twin  occasions 
that  bring  us  together  today.  Most  of  our  social  celebra- 
tions are  secular.  Indeed,  most  of  them  center  around 
sports.  But  this  one  is  reminiscent  of  the  Roman  funerals 
that  Polybius  described  in  his  Histories,  where  the  hving 
put  on  the  death  masks  of  their  ancestors  and  staged  a 
procession  which  laid  out  for  the  watching  youth  the 
history  and  character  of  their  family  as  successive  gen- 
erations appeared  to  pass  in  review.  The  ceremony  served 


as  more  than  an  object  lesson;  it  was  a  means  of  coupling 
the  new  generation  to  the  traditional  virtues  of  the  old. 

Our  academic  processional  today  can  equally  well 
remind  us  that  colleges  are  the  second  oldest  institutions  in 
our  western  world,  older  than  all  of  our  nation  states, 
and  younger  only  than  their  mother,  the  Church.  I  hope 
this  ceremony  will  restrengthen  those  bonds  of  kinship. 

Most  modern  colleges  and  universities  have  become 
secularized,  with  links  to  the  state  rather  than  to  the 
church.  They  are  not  the  stronger  for  that,  although  I 
believe  our  society  is  well  served  by  the  existence  of  both 
public  and  private  sectors. 

Presbyterian  College,  with  some  ambivalence,  no 
doubt,  maintains  the  ties  that  characterized  the  first 
of  the  universities  nearly  a  millennium  ago.  The  academic 
garb  all  about  us  today  reminds  us  of  those  ecclesiastical 
origins. 

Preserve  historical  links  with  church 

The  church-college  relationship  is  not  an  easy  one. 
Scholarship  is  by  its  nature  skeptical,  holding  all  truth 
tentative,  uneasy  in  the  company  of  doctrine,  at  war  with 
dogma.  Moreover,  collegiate  students  are  frequently  ir- 
reverent and  plagued  by  doubts,  half  embarrassed  and  half 
alienated  by  memories  of  childhood  religiosity.  Their 
numbers  include  the  walking  wounded  survivors  of  Sunday 
School;  their  classmates  include  those  whose  equally 
painful  spiritual  wounds  come  from  the  deprivation  of 
religious  instruction. 

One  of  my  several  hopes  for  Presbyterian  College  as 
it  enters  its  second  century  of  service  is  that  her  historical 
links  will  be  preserved  despite  all  of  the  insistent  pressures 
toward  secularization,  despite  the  tensions  that  will 
always  exist  between  the  community  of  faith  and  the 
overlapping  community  of  challengers.  They  are  one  with 
us  in  the  human  pilgrimage  and  ought  to  be  cherished 
as  our  fellow  travelers.  One  is  reminded  of  Abelard,  whom 
the  students  among  you  know  as  the  famous  lover  of 
Eloise,  but  who  was  also  a  teacher  at  one  of  the  world's 
first  universities.  It  was  Abelard  who  noted  that  "by 
doubting  we  come  to  examine,  and  by  examining  we  reach 
the  truth." 

Education  is  a  legitimate  daughter  of  the  church.  While 
I  am  obviously  a  prejudiced  analyst,  I  believe  that  higher 
education,  or,  more  specifically,  the  illuminating  quality 
of  higher  learning,  has  been  the  principal  civilizing  and 
humanizing  force  on  our  planet.  The  need  for  that  force 
is  perpetual.  It  can  never  be  met,  but  we  can  slacken  our 
effort  only  at  our  peril.  The  dependence  of  civilization 


In  his  inaugural  address,  alumnus  Boyd  recalls  the 
faculty  concern  and  high  standards  of  his  student  days. 
He  hopes  PC  will  continue  a  force  for  the  moral  as  well 
as  for  discriminating  judgments  and  capacity  for  caring. 


upon  the  self-renewal  and  continuing  efforts  of  institutions 
like  this  one  is  hinted  at  in  historian  Jacques  Barzun's 
reference  to  each  generation's  "self-renewing  barbarism." 

The  human  potential  for  evil  is  always  a  mere  tissue's 
width  away  from  us.  Let  me  give  two  dissimilar  examples: 
A  year  or  so  ago  I  heard  a  radio  commentator  tell  a  story 
of  pathos  that  for  one  fleeting  moment  was  in  his  earshot. 
In  a  crowded  city,  he — along  with  hundreds  of  others — 
was  hurrying  past  a  forlorn  old  man  who  repeated  endlessly 
to  each  passerby  the  sad  refrain: 

"Do  you  want  me?  Do  you  want  me?" 

No  one  answered.  Each,  either  oblivious  or  embar- 
rassed, hurried  on  about  the  moment's  business.  But  the 
story  lingers  to  haunt  all  who  are  among  those  who  hurry 
by  unhearing  as  others  call  out  from  need. 

What  we  see  in  that  pathetic  situation  is  a  tableau  of 
our  modern,  anesthetized  culture.  Personal  responsibili- 
ties have  been  shunted  aside  to  the  state.  Bureaucratiza- 
tion in  the  best  of  causes  has  produced  the  worst  of  effects. 
The  needy  and  the  prosperous  are  alike  its  victims.  The 
spirit  of  that  change  was  caught  humorously  in  a  recent 
New  Yorker  cartoon,  which  was  a  kind  of  Aesop's  Fables 
revisited.  The  scene  is  a  doctor's  waiting  room.  Standing 
before  the  receptionist's  desk  is  a  mighty  lion  in  obvious 
pain,  holding  out  a  paw  with  a  large  thorn  protruding  from 
it.  The  mouse,  in  Aesop's  day  a  rescuer,  is  now  cast  as  a 
receptionist/ nurse.  Blandly,  she  looks  up  from  her  desk 
to  inquire: 

"Do  you  have  an  appointment?" 

Another  example:  As  I  composed  this  address  one  rainy 
night  in  Oregon,  the  evening  paper  carried  a  headline 
which  proclaimed:  "Police  in  New  Delhi  beat  500  blind 
protestors."  What  I  say  today  was  influenced  by  that 
dramatic  story,  with  its  reminder  of  the  human  potential. 
Madame  Gandhi  would  do  well  to  take  a  lesson  from  the 
Shah's  history  book  and  ponder  the  fact  noted  by  the 
New  Yorker  that  "Among  the  most  remarkable  features 
of  the  Iranian  Revolution  was  the  uselessness  to  the 
Shah  of  his  control  over  the  apparatus  of  force." 

This  line  of  thought  relates  to  colleges  more  directly 
than  may  be  immediately  obvious.  I  shall  return  to  that 
relationship  in  a  few  moments.  In  the  collegiate  world, 
our  concern  is  with  knowledge — its  generation  and  its 
dissemination.  Knowledge  has  become  a  commodity  in 
modern  life,  something  bought  and  sold.  Students  are 
regarded  as  consumers.  Indeed,  we  educators  live  in  fear 
that  the  consumerism  of  contemporary  education  may 
draw  the  attention  of  Ralph  Nader  away  from  the  auto 
makers  and  on  to  us.  What  a  disaster  if  we  had  to  recall  all 
of  our  defective  products  for  correction  at  our  expense! 

In  addition  to  being  a  commodity  of  value,  education 

is  an  ornament,  the  bestower  of  class,  of  style,  that  sets 

the  possessor  off  from  the  dispossessed.  And  education 

is  seen,  too,  as  a  credential  or  passport  to  the  world  of 

I     work,  a  world  in  which  the  finer  jobs  must  be  approached 


through  a  very  narrow  gate  to  which  a  college  degree 
is  the  key. 

I  could  go  on,  for  the  purposes  of  education  are  legion. 
They  are,  as  Hesiod  said  of  the  gods,  too  numerous  to 
mention.  The  professors  among  you  can  relate  to  the 
comment  of  former  Harvard  President  Nathan  Pusey,  who 
once  remarked  that  "Whenever  I  hear  anyone  speak 
of  the  ends  of  education,  a  profound  weariness  comes  over 
me."  Do  endless  faculty  meetings  come  to  your  mind? 

But,  be  relaxed!  I  shall  not  attempt  an  exhaustive 
inventory,  but  rather  deal  with  the  few  in  which  I  would 
hope  that  Presbyterian  College  might  excel  under  its 
new  administration  and  in  its  second  century. 

American  education  is  going  through  an  overdue 
curriculum  overhaul  now.  The  doubters  always  ask  for 
signs.  Well,  there  are  signs.  South  of  my  Oregon  home  a 
herd  of  wild  goats  lives  in  the  hills  next  to  the  freeway. 
Local  wisdom  has  it  that  the  severity  of  winter  can  be 
foretold  by  how  low  the  goats  descend  toward  the  highway. 
Those  are  closely  watched  goats.  Well,  the  goatherd  of 
academe  is  the  Harvard  College  faculty.  They  are  closely 
watched  professors.  And  what  they  have  been  doing  is 
leading  a  reactionary  reform  movement  away  from  cur- 
ricula anarchy — euphemistically  called  the  elective 
system — back  toward  a  more  structured,  coherent  cur- 
riculum. There  is  a  reassertion  of  the  idea  that  there  is 
a  body  of  knowledge,  a  set  of  values  and  a  range  of  skills 
that  should  be  the  common  possession  of  all  educated 
men  and  women.  This  is  higher  education's  complement  to 
the  Back-to-Basics  movement  at  the  elementary  and  secon- 
dary levels.  Do  we  need  it?  Let  me  answer  by  alluding  to 
two  problems — one  trivial,  one  profound — which  give  a 
hearty  affirmation  to  the  query. 

Remembers  writing  exercises  under  Holman 

Listen  to  what  is  happening  to  American  speech  and  see 
if  close  attention  does  not  conjure  up  nightmares  of 
disheveled  youth  sitting  around  on  Naugahyde  couches 
engaging  in  desultory  conversation  which  is  punctuated 
randomly  by  "You  know,"  "You  know,"  "You  know" — 
or,  for  the  garrulous,  "You  know  what  I  mean."  "You 
know"  is  the  oral  comma.  One  commentator  has  sug- 
gested that  it  is  the  American  equivalent  of  English  throat 
clearing,  but,  sadly,  it  lacks  that  aristocratic  ring. 

This  virus  of  truncated  speech  spreads  upward.  Even 
faculty  conversations  are  not  immune.  What  is  to  be 
expected  of  a  culture  where  adults  model  themselves  after 
youth,  mimicking  their  hair  styles,  their  dress,  now  even 
their  speech  patterns?  Only  our  timidity  and  advancing 
age  preserve  for  youth  any  vices  of  their  very  own. 

I  promised  you  a  trivial  example,  and  delivered.  But 
the  core  problem  is  not  trivial.  The  core  problem  is  a 
loss  of  discrimination — in  the  fine  sense  of  that  abused 
work.    Avoiding    discrimination    for    improper    reasons 


"We  could  improve  the  quality  of  life  enormously 
by  reasserting  the  significance  of  style  and  civility" 


seems  to  have  seduced  us  into  abandoning  our  responsi- 
bility for  trying  to  teach  students  to  be  discriminating 
persons,  making  and  living  by  demanding  judgments, 
settling  only  for  the  best.  Style  and  elegance  have  been 
the  victims,  and  we  need  through  our  schools  to  launch  a 
rescue  operation.  The  phrase  "the  quality  of  life"  is 
bandied  about.  Well,  we  could  improve  it  enormously  by 
reasserting  the  significance  of  style  and  civility. 

I  still  remember  the  writing  exercises  that  Professor 
Hugh  Holman  put  me  through  on  this  campus.  And  I  am 
grateful  now  that  there  was  a  college  where  faculty  cared 
that  much,  where  loving  concern  for  students  found  one  of 
its  several  expressions  in  the  insistence  upon  high  standards. 
May  it  be  true  for  another  century! 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  goal  of  higher  education 
is  to  cultivate  the  power  of  reason.  That  quality  has  been 
called  "the  divine  spark"  in  humans,  and  there  has  been 
something  close  to  idolatry  in  our  modern  worship  of 
reason.  I  do  not  wish  to  deprecate  it.  The  htany  of  woes 
which  we  can  foresee  over  the  next  century  will  require 
the  best  efforts  of  our  best-trained  minds  if  we  are  to  keep 
our  planet  green  and  livable,  as  stewardship  requires  of 
us.  I  subscribe  to  the  view  of  Alfred  North  Whitehead 
when  he  wrote: 

In  the  conditions  of  modern  life,  the  rule  is  absolute: 
The  race  which  does  not  value  trained  intelligence  is 
doomed.  Not  all  your  heroism,  not  all  your  social  charm, 
not  all  your  wit,  not  all  your  victories  on  land  or  sea 
can  [save  you].  Today  we  maintain  ourselves.  Tomorrow 
science  will  have  moved  forward  yet  one  more  step,  and 
there  will  be  no  appeal  from  the  judgment  which  will  be 
pronounced  on  the  uneducated. 

But,  having  paid  my  deference  to  reason,  I  wish  to 
assert  that  an  equally  important  purpose  of  higher  education 
is  expressed  in  the  classic  equation  which  states  that 
knowledge  is  virtue.  Virtue  in  this  context  means  far  more 
than  piety.  The  word  comes  from  a  Latin  root  meaning 
manly — or,  in  a  properly  desexed  vocabulary,  humanly. 
The  virtuous  life  is,  therefore,  interpreted  as  the  life 
becoming  to  human  beings.  Human  beings  at  their  best, 
mind  you,  when  they  are  lower  only  than  the  angels,  not 
when  they  are  beating  blind  petitioners  with  bamboo  canes. 
Knowledge  painfully  acquired  through  discovery,  that 
process  we  prosaically  label  research,  such  knowledge 
is  woven  by  successive  generations  into  a  fabric  which 
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becomes  a  cultural  membrane  which  is  all  that  separates 
civilized  humans  from  that  self-renewing  barbarism  to 
which  Barzun  referred.  Small  wonder  that  the  church 
created  colleges  and  universities  as  instruments  for  its 
own  highest  ends,  moral  and  intellectual. 

When  we  examine  the  life  befitting  humans,  the 
virtuous  life  made  possible  by  knowledge,  1  conclude  that 
"the  divine  spark"  in  us  may  not  be  reason  so  much  as  the 
capacity  for  caring.  1  want  a  college  that  produces  well- 
read  men  and  women  of  discriminating  judgment  and 
elegant  taste.  But  even  more,  I  want  a  college  that  produces 
liberally  educated  people  who  would  respond  "Yes!"  to 
the  forlorn  man  who  asks:  "Do  you  want  me?" 

We  know  that  humans  have  their  dark  side.  Recent 
revelations  have  shown  a  low  state  of  ethics  in  the  political 
and  corporate  worlds.  Universities  have  not  been  immune, 
as  cheating  scandals  have  mocked  the  old  cliche  that 
athletics  teach  character.  Even  the  born-again  movement 
has  revealed  a  mean  streak  now  and  then.  A  barn  south 
of  Portland  used  to  be  emblazoned  with  a  cheerful  "Happy 
Birthday,  Jesus."  Recently  that  graffiti  was  painted  over. 
Freeway  drivers  now  are  confronted  by  a  more  militant 
legend,  which  reads:  "The  time  has  come.  Soldiers  of  the 
Cross,  armor  up!"  That  is  literally  a  sign  of  the  times. 

Ethics  expressed  in  humaneness 

Another  illustration  of  my  point  is  a  cartoon  entitled 
"The  Dark  Side  of  the  Lone  Ranger."  There  he  is,  recog- 
nizable only  by  his  mask,  otherwise  paunchy,  cigared, 
clad  in  a  business  suit,  talking  on  the  telephone,  saying: 

"What  am  I  talking,  Tonto?  Chopped  liver?  No!  I'm 
talking  silver  bullets.  I  don't  care  HOW  you  get  them, 
dammit — ^just  GET  them!" 

This  mean  streak,  this  dark  side,  may  exist  in  brilliant, 
educated  people,  as  well  as  among  the  unlettered.  But 
it  will  be  under  the  most  restraint  among  people  who  have 
enjoyed  a  liberating  education  devoted  to  the  ideal  that 
Knowledge  is  Virtue.  Ethical  concern  will  be  an  important 
part  of  each  component  of  such  an  education.  Ethics  will 
be  expressed  in  humaneness.  Knowing  will  be  made 
complete  by  being  coupled  to  caring.  The  two  highest 
attributes  of  human  beings  will  be  the  objects  of  such  an 
education. 

Whitehead's  warning  about  the  need  for  Reason  can 
then  be  complemented  by  a  slightly  profane  excerpt  from 
Kurt  Vonnegut's  God  Bless  You  Mr.  Rosewater,  which  I 
wish  to  use  as  my  benediction  today.  The  hero  of  the  book 
is  asked  to  christen  a  pair  of  twins.  No  clergyman,  he  was 
asked  what  he  would  say.  I  conclude  with  his  response: 

Hello,  babies.  Welcome  to  Earth.  It's  hot  in  the  summer 
and  cold  in  the  winter.  It's  round  and  wet  and  crowded.  At 
the  outside,  babies,  you've  got  about  a  hundred  years  here. 
There's  only  one  rule  that  I  know  of,  babies:  Damn  it, 
you've  got  to    be  kind." 
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$650,000  gift  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Quattlebaum 
establishes  a  prestigious  full-grant  program 
at  PC  to  attract  intellectually  gifted  students. 
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Quattlebaum  scholarships 
for  tomorrow's  leaders 
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Presidential  thanks  from  Orr  to  the  Quattlebaums 
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juattlebaum  Honor  Scholarships  now 
offer  to  students  of  superior  academic 
full  grants  to  attend  Presbyterian 
College. 

They  have  been  established  here  through  a 
$650,000  gift  by  prominent  South  Carolina 
business  leader  Alexander  McQueen 
Quattlebaum  and  his  wife  of  Florence  and 
Georgetown  and  represent  the  most  far- 
sighted  scholarship  program  yet  attempted 
at  PC. 

Quattlebaum  explained  that  his  purpose  is 
"to  have  this  program  influence  the  quality 
of  leadership  in  our  nation  by  bringing 
intellectually  gifted  young  men  and  women 
to  PC  for  the  finest  preparation  possible." 

President  Orr  said  the  prestigious 
program  will  begin  with  one  four-year  merit 
grant  for  the  1981-82  session  and  will  add 
one  each  year  to  reach  a  total  of  four  by  1985. 
Eventually,  the  number  will  increase  to  ten 
or  more,  financed  by  the  income  from  a 
Quattlebaum  endowment  currently  valued 
at  more  than  $650,000.  Each  scholarship  will 
underwrite  the  full  cost  of  attending  PCfora 
recipient's  entire  four-year  period  of  study 
here. 

Dr.  Orr  pointed  out  that  Quattlebaum  is  a 
PC  trustee,  chairman  of  the  finance  and 
investment  committee,  an  active 
Presbyterian  elder  and  longtime  friend  of 
higher  education.  Orr  added: 

"In  a  very  thoughtful  way.  the 
Quattlebaums  are  providing  a  means  to 
recognize  and  encourage  scholastic 
excellence.  This  is  a  competitive  program  for 
incoming  freshmen   whose   aptitudes   and 


academic  achievements  mark  them  as  future 
leaders  in  their  chosen  professions.  It  offers 
the  most  comprehensive  scholarship 
assistance  of  any  program  now  at  PC.  For 
example,  based  on  our  current  fee  schedule 
of  just  under  $5,000  per  year,  each  four-year 
grant  would  provide  a  total  of  almost 
$20,000  to  each  recipient.  Of  course,  the 
amount  goes  up  as  fees  increase." 

Selection  of  the  first  Quattlebaum  Scholar 
will  begin  next  fall  with  the  screening  of 
applicants  to  determine  those  high  school 
seniors  to  be  invited  to  the  campus  as 
finalists.  The  criteria  will  include  academic 
potential  as  determined  by  school  transcripts 
and  College  Board  scores  as  well  as  qualities 
of  character  and  leadership.  The 
Quattlebaum  Honor  Scholarship  Selection 
Committee  will  be  composed  of  one  trustee. 
President  Orr.  one  faculty  member  and  the 
academic  dean. 

Alexander  M.  Quattlebaum.  a  trustee  of 
Presbyterian  College  since  1974.  is  board 
chairman  of  Harllee-Quattlebaum.  Inc.. 
Florence-based  company  which  has  handled 
major  construction  projects  throughout  the 
Southeast  for  many  years.  An  engineering 
graduate  of  Clemson  University,  with 
master's  degree  in  civil  engineering  from 
Cornell  University  and  doctoral  work  at  the 
University  of  Iowa,  he  is  a  fellow  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and  a 
national  director  of  the  Associated  General 
Contractors  of  America. 

Quattlebaum  also  has  wide  interests  in 
religious  and  civic  endeavors.  He  is  an  elder 
in  the  Georgetown  Presbyterian  Church.  A 


trustee  emeritus  of  Clemson  with  16  years  of 
service,  he  now  serves  on  the  State  College 
Board  of  Trustees  which  has  oversight  of  the 
College  of  Charleston,  Francis  Marion  and 
Lander.  He  serves  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  Bankers  Trust  of  South  Carolina  and  is  a 
past  president  of  the  Pee  Dee  Council  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America.  Francis  Marion 
College  has  cited  him  with  the  honorary 
doctor  of  humanities  degree. 

Although  his  business  has  its  headquarters 
in  Florence,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Quattlebaum 
presently  make  their  home  at  Arundel 
Plantation  near  Georgetown.  She  is  the 
former  Lucille  Godfrey  of  Cheraw,  an  art 
graduate  of  William  &  Mary  who  maintains 
this  special  interest  and  has  exhibited  her 
paintings  at  many  galleries  in  South 
Carolina  and  other  states.  They  have  four 
children:  Alexander  M.  Quattlebaum,  Jr., 
and  Don  Quattlebaum,  both  of  Florence  and 
associated  with  the  Harllee-Quattlebaum 
firm:  Dr.  Thomas  Quattlebaum,  a  professor 
at  the  Medical  University  of  South  Carolina; 
and  daughter  Lucille,  now  living  in  Chicago. 

President  Orr  summarized  his  feelings  in 
these  words: 

"The  Quattlebaums'  philosophy  of 
academic  excellence  is  central  to  the  mission 
of  Presbyterian  College.  This  program 
emphasizes  the  rigorous  standards  and  high 
scholarship  which  prevail  at  PC  in  preparing 
our  students  for  productive  careers.  Our 
mission  is  to  prepare  leaders  for  society,  and 
this  new  program  will  certainly  underscore 
that  purpose." 


Patriotic  tones  at  graduation 


"Let  a  friendly  foreigner  say  it:  Be  proud 
of  America" — Dr.  John  Gray. 


"We  have  the  opportunity  and  technology  to 
preserve  and  share" — Governor  Richard  Riley. 


Both  prominent  speakers  at  PC's  97th 
Commencement — the  Very  Reverend 
John  R.  Gray  of  Scotland  and  South  Caro- 
lina Governor  Richard  W.  Riley — deplored 
the  picture  of  national  pessimism  often 
presented  by  the  media  and  called  upon 
the  155  graduating  seniors  to  be  optimistic 
about  the  future. 

In  his  baccalaureate  sermon  on  the 
morning  of  May  4,  Dr.  Gray  said: 

"Let  a  friendly  foreigner  say  it  with  all 
sincerity — Be  proud  of  America  and  be 
proud  of  saying  you  are  Americans.  Too 
many  Americans  have  begun  to  put  down 
their  country,  have  been  taken  in  by  the 
despair  presented  by  the  media.  But  I  urge 
you  to  look  back  on  the  history  of 
America — to  the  greatness,  compassion,  the 
generosity  and  courage  of  this  wonderful 
country.  Remember  the  best  in  your  coun- 
try's history  and  take  courage  in  the  future." 

Speaking  on  the  subject,  "Courage,"  Dr. 
Gray  told  the  students  that  some  people 
feel  wealth  is  the  most  important  element  in 
life;  others,  health;  and  others,  happiness. 

"But  I  think  courage  is  the  most  im- 
portant single  thing  I  would  wish  for  you 
as  you  go  to  face  the  world,"  he  said.  "All 
goes  if  courage  goes.  Without  courage  the 
honest  man  becomes  a  thief;  the  truthful 
man,  a  liar.  And  how  do  we  find  courage?  It 
is  as  we  look  back  with  gratitude  to  God 
that  we  look  forward  with  courage.  Look 
back  on  the  hurdles  you  have  overcome, 
look  back  and  thank  God  and  take  courage." 

Governor  Riley,  in  his  Sunday  afternoon 
Commencement  address,  pointed  out  that 
columnists  and  pundits  have  called  this 
time  in  America  "the  age  of  lowered  ex- 
pectations" as  we  approach  this  decade 
10    having  endangered   many  of  our  natural 


resources  of  energy,  water,  land  and  food. 

"1  believe  this  is  the  pessimists'  view," 
he  said.  "I  feel  that  we  have  the  opportunity 
and  the  technology  to  preserve  and  share 
all  of  the  resources  of  the  world  .  .  .  with 
the  world." 

Noting  that  South  Carolina's  motto  is 
"While  I  breathe,  I  hope,"  he  urged  the 
graduates  "to  hold  on  to  that  thought  and 
to  have  faith  in  the  future,  to  live  in  the 
practice  of  humane  attitudes  toward  others, 
to  give  and  demand  dignity,  and  in  short, 
'to  do  justly,  to  love  kindness,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God.'" 

Calling  for  their  future  participation 
in  political  affairs.  Governor  Riley  re- 
minded his  audience  that  politics  is  the 
method  by  which  people  govern  themselves. 
He  added: 

"Good  government  starts  happening  at 
the  grass-roots  level.  If  we  don't  have  good, 
efficient,  honest  state  government,  don't 
blame  the  special  interests  .  .  .  Your  special 
interest  is  to  see  that  waste  be  eliminated, 
that  honesty  and  integrity  in  government 
be  upheld,  that  the  needs  of  the  poor  and 
the  indigent  not  be  ignored,  that  equality 
of  opportunity  for  all  people  be  assured. 
These  are  your  special  interests,  and  you 
owe  it  to  yourselves  and  to  the  future  to 
see  that  they  are  implemented  in  local,  state 
and  federal  government." 

Both  Dr.  Gray  and  Governor  Riley 
received  honorary  doctor  of  humanities 
degrees  at  the  final  exercises  at  which  81 
men  and  74  women  were  presented  their 
baccalaureate  degrees. 

Among  the  34  seniors  graduating  with 
honors,  Carolyn  E.  Goodyear  of  Mullins 
was  awarded  the  general  scholarship  medal 
for  the  highest  four-year  average — a  3.94 


grade-point  ratio  out  of  a  possible  4.00 
(Her  father,  Genair  Goodyear,  was  a  high- 
honor  graduate  of  1943).  Ten  others  fin- 
ished with  summa  cum  laude  honors:  Anne 
Newton  Anderson  of  Greenville,  Starr 
Baltzegar  of  Greenwood,  Betsy  Greene  of 
Spartanburg,  Virginia  Henderson  of  Aiken, 
Edward  Hulse  HI  of  Brunswick,  Ga., 
Mamie  Jennings  of  Columbia,  Karen  Rusz- 
ler  of  Blacksburg,  Va.,  H.  Carey  Strickland 
HI  of  Snellville,  Ga.,  John  Turner  of  Cary, 
N.  C,  and  Karen  Wessinger  of  Clinton. 

Annette  Boyd  of  Clinton  gained  the 
distinction  of  becoming  the  first  PC  woman 
to  graduate  as  an  ROTC  cadet  and  receive 
her  commission  as  a  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Army  Reserve.  She  was  one  of  seven 
cadets  commissioned  at  this  time  (an  eighth 
will  receive  his  bar  after  summer  camp). 

A  total  12  sons  and  daughters  of  alumni 
completed  work  here  in  the  class  of  1980. 
In  addition  to  Carolyn  Goodyear,  they  are: 

Robin  Blackmon,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Betty 
Smith  Blackmon  '54  of  Sumter;  Janet 
Bearden,  daughter  of  John  Bearden  '48  of 
Wellford;  Ellen  Ferguson,  daughter  of 
Maxwell  Ferguson  '36  of  Spartanburg; 
George  T.  Fesperman  HI,  son  of  Tommy 
Fesperman  '52  of  Waycross,  Ga.;  J.  Warren 
Finney  III,  son  of  John  Finney,  Jr.  '41  of 
Clinton;  Robert  G.  Hall  II,  son  of  Dr. 
Robert  Hall  '44  of  Birmingham;  Carol  Hay, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Lewis  (Pete)  Hay  '49  of 
Clinton;  Debra  Anne  LaBoon,  daughter  of 
Jimmy  LaBoon  '56  of  Greer;  Richard  M. 
Little,  son  of  Melvin  Little  '58  of  Conley, 
Ga.;  Clare  Turner,  daughter  of  Mike  Turner 
'48  of  Clinton;  and  Julius  Marshall  Vann  III, 
son  of  Marshall  Vann  '50  of  Trenton. 


Leading  participants  in  the  1980  graduation 

activities,  left  to  right:  Governor  Riley, 

Dr.  Gray,  President  Orr  and  Chairman  Vance. 


Centennial  greetings  from  Scotland: 


Our  common  heritage 


By  the  Very  Reverend  John  R.  Gray 


Former  moderator,  the  Church  of  Scotland 


At  a  Centennial  dinner  the  evening  before 
Commencement,  Dr.  John  Gray  brought  to 
Presbyterian  College  official  greetings 
from  the  Church  of  Scotland— mother 
church  of  Presbyterianism  in  America. 

The  genial,  articulate  Scotsman  was 
clad  in  the  waistcoat,  knickers  and  other 
garments  making  up  the  traditional  garb 
of  his  former  position  as  Moderator. 

His  address  on  "Our  Common  Heritage" 
touched  on  the  historical  ties  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Dr.  Gray 
gave  primary  emphasis  to  John  Knox's  in- 
fluence on  education  in  Scotland  and 
America,  with  these  remarks  on  the  subject: 

Of  all  that  we  hold  in  common  nothing 
is  more  important  for  the  future  of  the 
world,  for  the  future  of  our  two  countries 
or  for  the  future  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
than  that  concern  for  truth  which  is  the 
basis  of  all  education  and  the  raison  d'etre 
of  this  College  and  of  every  institution  of 
learning.  It  is  no  coincidence  that  the  Refor- 
mation followed  close  on  the  heels  of  the 
Invention  of  Printing;  nor  was  it  by  chance 
that  the  first  book  to  be  published  was  the 
Greatest  Book  of  all. 

When  the  authority  of  the  Pope  was 
repudiated,  the  Authority  of  God  was 
substituted.  "Here  stand  I",  cried  Luther, 
"I  can  do  no  other,  so  help  me  God." 

But  where  was  God  to  be  known  and  how 
was  His  will  to  be  found?  The  Reformers 
had  no  doubt  that  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion was  the  Bible.  That  being  so,  literacy 
and  learning  came  to  be  seen,  not  as  the 
recreations  of  the  scholar  and  the  gentleman, 
but  a  necessity  for  every  man.  William 
Tindal's  ideal  of  every  herd  boy  and  plough- 
man, reading  the  Bible  in  his  own  tongue, 
had  to  become  a  reality. 

In  Scotland  the  ideal  of  literacy  and 
a  Godly  upbringing  for  all  and  learning 


for  all  who  could  benefit  from  it  was  put 
forward  by  John  Knox  in  1 560. 

In  that  year  two  documents  were  pro- 
duced by  the  Reformers.  One  was  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  —  the  best  confession  of 
faith  I  know,  and  Karl  Barth  was  inclined 
to  agree.  TTie  other  document  was  the  Book 
of  Discipline  which  laid  down  rules  for  the 
ordering  of  the  life  of  the  Church.  It  lays 
down  rules  for  the  administration  of  the 
Sacraments,  for  the  appointment  of 
ministers,  for  the  care  of  the  poor,  for 
the  discipline  of  Church  members,  and  in 
particular  for  education. 

The  scheme  which  Knox  advanced  was 
so  far  ahead  of  his  time  as  to  be  ahead  even 
of  ours,  for  it  envisaged  no  less  than  that 
every  child  should  be  educated  up  to  the 
limit   of  his   or  her  capacity.   He  wrote: 

"Since  God  ceaseth  to  illuminate  men 
miraculously,  as  that  He  did  His  apostles, 
necessary  it  is  to  be  most  careful  for  the 
virtuous  education  and  Godly  upbringing 
of  the  youth  of  this  realm." 

He  then  goes  on  to  lay  it  down  that 
every  parish  church  has  to  have  a  school- 
master to  teach  Grammar  and  Latin,  that 
every  notable  town  should  have  a  College 
in  which  the  Arts,  at  least  Logic  and  Rheto- 
ric, together  with  the  Tongues,  be  read. 
Provision  was  to  be  made  for  "those  that 
be  poor  and  be  not  able  by  themselves  nor 
by  their  friends  to  be  sustained  in  letters", 
especially  such  as  come  from  the  country. 

Lastly,  the  great  schools  called  Universi- 
ties must  be  provided  in  the  three  centres  of 
St.  Andrews,  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen.  TTie 
rich  may  not  be  permitted  to  allow  their 
children  to  spend  their  youth  in  vain  idle- 
ness. TTie  children  of  the  poor  must  be 
supported  and  sustained  on  the  charge 
of  the  Church.  If  they  be  found  apt  to 
letters,  then  they  may  not  be  permitted  to 
reject  learning.  Four  years  were  to  be  spent 
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at  the  University  of  Liberal  Arts.  After 
that,  choice  was  to  be  made  between  Law, 
Medicine  or  Divinity  and  these  were  to  be 
studied  till  the  age  of  24. 

What  an  extraordinary  thing  that  420 
years  ago  this  remarkable  man  could  en- 
visage a  system  of  compulsory  education 
for  all  able  to  profit  from  it. 

This  is  the  rock  on  which  this  College 
was  built,  the  foundation  on  which  it  was 
established,  for  although  by  the  rapacity 
of  the  nobles,  Knox's  scheme  was  never 
completely  implemented,  it  remained  an 
ideal  to  be  striven  for.  Certainly,  the  rule 
that  the  Universities  must  be  open  to  the 
lad  o'  pairts,  be  he  ever  so  poor,  was  kept. 
To  this  day  there  is  a  holiday  in  the  middle 
of  the  term  at  Glasgow  University  called 
Meal  Monday,  which  recalls  the  time  when 
the  poor  student  would  walk  home  to  his 
little  farm  in  the  Highlands  and  return 
with  his  bag  of  oatmeal  sufficiently  re- 
plenished to  continue  his  studies. 

The  generous  gifts  made  to  this  College, 
as  to  every  institution  of  higher  learning 
in  the  United  States,  is  proof  that  the  dream 
of  John  Knox  lives  on. 

The  motto  of  the  University  which  Knox 
attended,  and  which  I  attended  400  years 
later,  is  Via,  Veritas,  Vita  —  the  Way, 
the  Truth  and  the  Life.  It  is  committed  to 
the  view  that  those  who  seek  the  truth  and 
go  on  seeking  the  truth  will  come  to  God. 
It  is  also  committed  to  the  view  that  those 
who  set  out  in  the  search  for  truth  in  the 
company  of  the  Man  of  Nazareth  will  not 
be  led  astray. 

Tlie  Christian  Faith  and  Education  do 
not  compete  with  each  other.  Tliey  com- 
plement each  other.  TTiose  who  love  Christ 
cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  truth,  and 
those  who  love  truth  cannot  be  the  enemies 
of  Christ.  The  Truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  is 
our  common  heritage. 

It  is  from  this  root  that  all  that  is  best 
in  our  two  countries  grows.  It  is  on  this 
foundation  that  this  College  and  the  Univer- 
sities of  Scotland  are  built.  It  is  by  our 
faithfulness  to  that  heritage  that  we  shall 
grow  together  in  usefulness  to  our  respective 
countries  and  to  our  perplexed  and  needy 
world. 


Among  the  250  enjoying  this  campus  Centennial 
dinner,  from  the  left:  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gray, 
President  and  Mrs.  Orr,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Quattlebaum,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Vance. 


Physics  returns  as  a  separate  department  next  fall 


Across 
the 

Plaza 


Physics  returns  to  its  former  status  as  a 
separate  department  next  fall  after  having 
been  combined  with  mathematics  for  the 
last  ten  years. 

Recent  trustee  action  approving  this 
recommendation  also  designated  Dr.  Wil- 
liam W.  Yarborough,  Jr.,  to  be  the  new 
department  chairman.  A  PC  faculty  mem- 
ber since  1974,  he  holds  the  rank  of  associate 
professor,  has  his  BA  degree  from  the 
University  of  Chattanooga  and  his  PhD 
from  Vanderbilt  University. 

President  Orr  said  the  action  was  taken 
in  response  to  increased  student  interest 
in  physics  and  in  the  engineering  dual- 
degree  program.  The  courses  and  professor 
in  computer  science  also  will  be  a  part  of 
the  physics  department  to  provide  a  better 
balance  of  courses  and  personnel.  In 
addition  to  Dr.  Yarborough,  the  physics 
department  faculty  will  be  composed  of 
associate  professors  William  S.  Cannon 
and  William  K.  Jackson,  both  of  whom 

Schaeffer  plays  at  Spoleto 

A  touch  of  Presbyterian  College  was  added 
to  Charleston's  Spoleto  Festival  in  early 
June  with  an  organ  recital  by  Dr.  Stephen 
G.  Schaeffer,  associate  professor  of  music. 

He  was  among  several  East  Coast  organ- 
ists invited  to  perform  during  the  two-week 
fine  arts  festival  of  international  renown. 
His  program  included  works  by  Widor, 
Bach,  Mulct  and  Huston. 

Schaeffer.  a  member  of  the  PC  music 
faculty  for  the  last  nine  years,  is  the  regular 
organist  for  the  college  choir  and  has  been 
featured  in  recital  on  numerous  occasions. 


have  held  teaching  responsibilities  here 
for  a  number  of  years. 

PC  had  an  outstanding  physics  tradition 
that  spanned  almost  40  years  under  Dr. 
Neill  G.  Whitelaw — some  graduates  be- 
coming a  part  of  the  nation's  rocket- 
propulsion  and  space  programs.  After  his 
death,  the  department  was  merged  into  a 
joint  department  of  mathematics  and 
physics  in  1970. 

Now,  with  the  separation,  the  department 
of  mathematics  resumes  its  single  function. 
Its  chairman  is  Dr.  Eugene  W.  Womble, 
who  had  headed  the  joint  department  since 
its  formation  ten  years  ago. 


Rains  elected  theater  head 

Dr.  Dale  Rains,  associate  professor  of 
speech  and  drama,  is  the  new  president  of 
the  South  Carolina  Theater  Association. 

He  was  elected  in  early  spring  after  serving 
the  past  year  as  vice-president  of  this  state 
professional  organization.  Then,  in  April, 
he  participated  in  a  seminar  on  "Standards 
for  the  Small  Theater  Department"  at  the 
1980  convention  of  the  Southeastern  The- 
ater Conference  in  Nashville. 

Rains,  a  PC  faculty  member  since  1967, 
earned  his  BA  and  MA  degrees  from  Baylor 
University  and  his  PhD  from  Louisiana 
State. 


Eight  faculty  members  receive  promotions  and  tenure 


Three  professors  have  been  granted  tenure 
and  five  others  have  received  promotions 
in  rank  as  the  result  of  recent  trustee 
approval. 

Tenure  goes  to  Dr.  Marion  T.  Gaines 
IV,  associate  professor  of  psychology; 
Dr.  Foard  H.  Tarbert,  Jr.,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  business  administration;  and  Dr. 
William  W.  Yarborough,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  physics. 

Promotions,  effective  with  the  start 
of  the  new  academic  year  next  fall,  provide 
added  rank  for  these  individuals:  Dr. 
David  C.  Needham,  from  associate  pro- 
fessor to  professor  of  history;  Dr.  Lennart 
Pearson,  from  associate  professor  to 
professor  of  hbrary  science;  Dr.  Robert 
G.    Hudson,   from   assistant   professor   to 


Yarborough 


associate  professor  of  biology;  William 
K.  Jackson,  from  assistant  professor  to 
associate  professor  of  physics;  and  Dr. 
Stephen  G.  Schaeffer,  from  assistant  pro- 
fessor to  associate  professor  of  music. 

Doctors  Gaines,  Tarbert  and  Yarborough 
all  joined  the  PC  faculty  in  1974.  Gaines 
earned  his  BA  degree  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  and  both  his  MS  and  PhD  at 
Florida  State  University.  Tarbert  holds 
the  BA  from  Newberry  and  PhD  from 
Clemson  University.  Yarborough  received 
his  BA  from  the  University  of  Chattanooga 
and  his  PhD  from  Vanderbilt  University. 

Dr.  Needham,  senior  among  the  pro- 
moted men,  has  been  teaching  here  since 
1967.  His  degrees  include:  BA,  Hope  Col- 
lege; MA,  Ohio  University;  and  PhD,  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia.  The  other  new  full 
professor.  Dr.  Pearson,  came  in  1968  as 
librarian  and  assistant  professor  of  library 
science,  and  he  continues  to  head  the  library 
program  in  addition  to  his  part-time  work 
in  the  classroom.  His  degrees:  BA,  Wheaton 
College;  MDiv,  ThM,  DMin,  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  Virginia;  MSLS,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina. 

William  Jackson  also  arrived  at  PC  in 
1968  as  a  physics  instructor.  Five  years 
ago,  he  became  assistant  academic  dean 
and  admissions  director  while  continuing 
to  teach  part-time.  He  holds  BS  and  MS 
degrees  from  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  and  is  completing  work  on  his 
EdD  there.  Dr.  Hudson,  who  joined  the 
faculty  in  1975,  earned  his  BS  from  Camp- 
bell College  and  both  his  MS  and  PhD 
degrees  from  North  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity. Dr.  Schaeffer,  a  1971  addition, 
has  these  degrees:  BA,  Davidson  College; 
MM  and  DMA,  University  of  Cincinnati.     13 
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Alumni  Distinguished  Teaching  Award  to  Fred  Chapman 


The  Alumni  Distinguished  Teaching 
Award  for  1980  goes  to  Dr.  W.  Fred  Chap- 
man, Jr.,  chairman  of  the  economics  and 
business  administration  department  and 
holder  of  the  Robert  M.  Vance  professor- 
ship. 

He  was  cited  "in  grateful  recognition  of 
and  appreciation  for  his  skill  as  a  class- 
room teacher,  reflecting  both  his  scholar- 
ship and  his  concern  for  the  individual 
student." 

The  presentation  was  made  at  the  annual 
Awards  Day  program  in  late-April.  It 
marked  the  1 2th  year  the  PC  Alumni  Associ- 
ation has  paid  tribute  to  a  professor,  chosen 
for  this  honor  by  a  special  committee  acting 
on  nominations  by  the  senior  class.  The 
award  consists  of  a  certificate  and  a  $200 
cash  prize. 

Dr.  Chapman  joined  the  PC  faculty  in 
1964  and  served  as  department  chairman 

US  Senate  passes  resolution 
saluting  PC's  Centennial 

A  special  United  States  Senate  resolution 
congratulates  Presbyterian  College  on  its 
100th  anniversary  and  is  reprinted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  (February  19,  1980), 
along  with  a  brief  history  of  PC. 

The  resolution,  sponsored  by  Senator 
Strom  Thurmond  and  co-sponsored  by 
Senator  Ernest  Hollings,  also  was  repro- 
duced and  presented  to  President  Kenneth 
B.  Orr  in  the  form  of  a  certificate  with 
Senate  seal.  It  reads: 

Whereas,  this  year  marks  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Presby- 
terian College,  located  in  Clinton,  South 
Carolina; 

Whereas,  for  100  years  Presbyterian 
College  has  served  the  Church,  the  South 
and  the  Nation  by  training  thousands  of 
men  and  women  for  careers  in  business, 
medicine,  religion,  teaching,  law,  public 
service  and  many  other  fields; 

Whereas,  Presbyterian  College  is  pri- 
vately controlled  and  supported,  represents 
the  purest  form  of  free  enterprise  in  educa- 
tion and  has  steadily  extended  its  influence 
and  grown  in  stature;  and 

Whereas,  Presbyterian  College  is  now 
experiencing  its  greatest  period  of  develop- 
ment: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 

States  extends  its  congratulations  and  best 

wishes    to    Presbyterian    College    on    the 

occasion   of  the   100th  anniversary  of  its 
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until  he  became  academic  dean  in  1969. 
After  nine  years  in  this  administrative 
position,  he  elected  to  return  to  full-time 
classroom  teaching  in  1978  as  the  Vance 
professor  of  business  administration.  This 
spring.  Chapman  resumed  his  function  as 
department  chairman  when  Dr.  Carl  J. 
Arnold  asked  to  be  relieved  of  this  responsi- 
bility to  devote  himself  more  completely 
to  his  teaching  duties. 

A  Belton  native,  Fred  Chapman  earned 
both  his  BS  and  MS  degrees  from  Clemson 
University  and  his  PhD  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida.  Before  coming  to  PC,  he 
was  a  marketing  economist  with  the  Market- 
ing Economics  Research  Division  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

PaC  SaC  cites  Carl  Arnold 

The  1980  student  yearbook  carries  a  dedica- 
tion to  Dr.  Carl  J.  Arnold,  professor  of 
economics  and  business  administration 
at  PC  for  the  last  1 1  years. 

In  the  write-up  by  PaC  SaC  editor  Karen 
Ruszler  of  Blacksburg,  Va.,  Arnold  was 
cited  for:  "A  friendly  smile  and  a  no-non- 
sense attitude  about  learning,  a  teasing 
manner  and  a  22-page  exam,  an  open  office 
door  and  concern  for  students  all  endear 
this  man  to  us." 

Since  coming  to  PC  in  1969,  Carl  Arnold 
has  earned  numerous  tributes  to  his  effec- 
tiveness as  a  teacher.  He  received  the  1974 
Alumni  Distinguished  Teaching  Award  and 
in  1978  was  appointed  to  fill  one  of  the 
Charles  A.  Dana  Distinguished  Professor- 
ships. 

Choir  wows  General  Assembly 

They  loved  the  PC  singers  at  the  1980 
General  Assembly. 

Two  performances  by  the  Presbyterian 
College  Choir  at  the  recent  annual  meeting 
of  the  General  Assembly,  Presbyterian 
Church  US,  in  Myrtle  Beach  drew  broad 
acclaim  from  the  hundreds  of  delegates 
representing  every  presbytery  of  the  denomi- 
nation. 

A  standing  ovation  by  the  audience  of 
1,500  closed  the  Saturday  evening  program 
of  light  music.  And  the  next  morning,  the 
choir  provided  sacred  music  for  the  2,000 
in  attendance  at  the  Sunday  worship  service 
of  the  Assembly. 

With  the  college's  regular  session  having 
been  completed  a  month  earlier,  the  46 
young  men  and  women  of  the  PC  Choir 


made  a  special  effort  to  reassemble  from 
their  various  summer  endeavors  to  accept 
the  General  Assembly's  invitation.  Dr. 
Charles  T.  Gaines,  professor  of  music 
and  fine  arts  department  chairman,  directs 
the  organization. 

Crocker  directs  special  projects 

Admissions  assistant  Virginia  L.  (Ginger) 
Crocker  moves  into  the  new  position  of 
director  of  special  projects  to  serve  PC 
in  four  general  areas  during  the  next  year. 

She  will  put  almost  one-half  of  her  time 
into  sports  promotion — especially  in  the 
areas  of  football  and  basketball.  She  also 
will  assist  President  Orr  through  special 
assignments,  continue  some  responsibility 
in  admissions  work  and  fill  a  supplemental 
role  in  corporate  solicitations  by  seeking 
funds  from  selected  small  and  medium  size 
companies. 

Ginger  Crocker's  PC  work  will  be  in 
addition  to  her  function  as  a  member  of 
the  South  Carolina  House  of  Representa- 
tives. She  has  served  as  a  member  of  the 
state  legislature  since  1978. 

A  1973  graduate  of  Columbia  College, 
Miss  Crocker  joined  the  PC  staff  in  1976 
as  an  admissions  counselor  and  became  an 
assistant  director  in  this  department  two 
years  later.  Earlier,  she  was  an  administra- 
tive assistant  to  a  state  senator  and  worked 
with  the  South  Carolina  Parks,  Recreation 
and  Tourism  division.  She  is  the  daughter 
of  Claude  Crocker  '50. 


Students  share  chemistry  paper 

Two  PC  chemistry  majors  shared  in  research 
papers  from  the  chemistry  department  which 
were  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
South  Carolina  Academy  of  Science  in 
March. 

Department  chairman  Dr.  K.  Nolon 
Carter  gave  the  paper  entitled  "Additional 
Applications  of  the  Hydrazone  Rearrange- 
ment" resulting  from  the  research  by  Dr. 
Carter  and  J.  Edward  Hulse  III,  a  senior 
from  Brunswick,  Ga.  This  paper  adds  both 
practical  and  theoretical  knowledge  to 
the  field  of  carbon-nitrogen  rearrangement. 

Professor  Randolph  B.  Huff  delivered  the 
second  paper — "Manganese  in  Roadside 
Soil;  a  Continued  Study" — ^jointly  research- 
ed by  Dr.  Huff,  Dr.  Carter  and  Clay 
Haskins,  another  senior  from  Manchester, 
Ga.  This  is  part  of  a  continuing  study  show- 
ing the  decrease  in  manganese  concentration 
in  roadside  soil  one  year  after  the  enforce- 
ment   of   federal    regulations    against    the 
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Brigadoon  (left)  and  Godspelt  (below)  were  two 
popular  student  productions  that  drew  large 
crowds  to  several  runnings  of  each  play  during 
the  spring.  Top-flighl  Centennial  events. 


addition  of  manganese  to  gasoline. 

These  presentations  brought  to  16  the 
number  of  papers  by  Doctors  Carter  and 
Huff  which  have  been  given  before  the  S.  C. 
Academy  of  Science.  Six  of  these  projects 
involved  research  in  which  PC  senior 
chemistry  majors  were  involved. 

Hulse  and  Haskins  also  presented  reports 
on  these  research  projects  at  the  South- 
eastern regional  meeting  of  the  Student 
Affiliates  of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 

Scarborough  presents  research 

Job  enrichment  programs  have  not  caught 
on  among  South  Carolina  manufacturers, 
according  to  a  paper  presented  this  spring 
to  the  South  Carolina  Academy  of  Science 
by  Norman  Scarborough,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  business  administration  at  PC, 
and  Carl  Gooding  of  the  Clemson  Univer- 
sity industrial  management  department. 

Their  research,  based  on  surveys  of 
manufacturing  managers,  found  only 
slightly  more  than  20  percent  either  having 
instituted  or  with  plans  to  institute  such 
programs. 

Job  enrichment  programs  were  given  two 
classifications.  Horizontal  job  loading 
involves  increasing  the  number  of  tasks 
to  be  performed,  while  vertical  loading 
attempts  to  include  the  worker  in  the  plan- 
ning and  controlling  functions  of  the  job. 

Norman  Scarborough  joined  the  PC 
faculty  last  fall.  He  holds  both  his  BS 
and  MS  degrees  from  Clemson. 


Fraternity  honors  James 

Now  in  the  proud  possession  of  Dr.  Fred 
James  is  an  engraved  plaque  citing  him 
as  the  1980  Outstanding  Alumnus  of  Phi 
Sigma  Pi  national  honor  fraternity  at  East 
Carolina  University. 

The  PC  biology  professor  was  honored 
in  April  at  the  chapter's  Founder's  Day 
banquet  "in  recognition  of  outstanding 
service  to  mankind  through  scholarship, 
leadership  and  fellowship."  Dr.  James  de- 
livered the  keynote  address  on  this  occasion. 


Clark  attending  seminar 

Dr.  James  R.  Clark,  assistant  professor 
of  mathematics,  this  spring  completed  a 
short  course  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation entitled  "Computers  as  an  Aid  in 
Learning  Science." 

The  University  of  Georgia  was  host 
to  the  course  taught  by  Dr.  Alfred  Bork 
of  the  University  of  California  at  Irvine 
physics  department. 

The  NSF  Chautauqua-Type  Short 
Courses  are  an  annual  series  of  national 
forums  in  which  scholars  at  the  frontiers 
of  the  various  sciences  meet  with  under- 
graduate college  teachers  of  science  to 
keep  their  teaching  up-to-date  and  relevant 
to  today's  world. 


Student  advises  on  aid 

Margaret  G.  (Meg)  Dalton,  a  PC  sopho- 
more from  Mount  Pleasant,  was  one  of  85 
college-level  student  leaders  chosen  to 
participate  in  the  national  Third  Student- 
Commissioner  Conference  on  Financial 
Aid  and  Access  to  Postsecondary  Educa- 
tion held  last  February  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
In  this  conference  sponsored  by  the  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  student  par- 
ticipants met  with  federal  education  officers 
to  discuss  the  effectiveness  of  federal 
financial  aid  and  counseling  services  from 
the  students'  point  of  view  as  consumers. 
They  also  evaluated  a  public  service  cam- 
paign advertising  the  financial  assistance 
programs. 


New  staffers  begin  with  summer  program 


A  new  professor  and  three  new  staff  mem- 
bers already  are  at  work  at  Presbyterian 
College  as  the  summer  program  gets  under- 
way. 

Samuel  L.  Howell,  1974  PC  graduate, 
teaches  in  summer  school  as  an  assistant 
professor  of  business  administration.  He 
returned  to  the  campus  from  his  position 
of  advanced  staff  accountant  with  Ernst 
&  Whinney  in  Charlotte.  He  was  affiliated 
with  this  firm  for  almost  three  years  after 
two  years  on  the  faculty  of  Winthrop 
College. 

A  native  of  Florence,  he  earned  his 
master  of  accountancy  degree  from  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  the  year 
after  finishing  PC  and  also  holds  the  desig- 
nation of  certified  public  accountant.  His 
wife  is  the  former  Ann  Pridgen. 

Mrs.  Harriett  Courtney  Greer  has  joined 
the  admissions  office  as  an  admissions 
counselor  with  primary  responsibility  for 
student  recruitment  in  Florida  and  North 
Carolina.  She  also  will  have  some  adminis- 
trative duties  in  the  PC  office. 

A  Johnston  native  and  1972  honor 
graduate  in  mathematics  from  Coker  Col- 
lege, she  has  worked  in  the  public  schools 
of  Moncks  Corner  and  Columbia  and  in  the 


personnel  office  of  the  Charieston  News  & 
Courier  daily  newspaper.  Husband  Robert 
Greer  holds  a  position  with  the  State  of 
South  Carolina. 

Gregory  D.  Burriss,  a  1980  Clemson 
University  graduate  in  ornamental  horti- 
culture, has  filled  the  new  position  of 
director  of  grounds.  His  responsibility 
includes  the  general  development  of  the 
campus,  with  special  consideration  for 
shrubs  and  trees,  drainage,  and  location 
of  sidewalks  and  parking  areas  under  the 
director  of  building  and  grounds.  A  Co- 
lumbus, Ga.,  native,  he  was  chosen  "member 
of  the  year"  of  the  Clemson  Horticulture 
Club  this  past  session  and  presented  an 
award-winning  paper  in  his  field. 

Clyde  Smith  of  Clinton  now  serves  as 
Douglas  House  manager,  with  overall 
supervision  of  the  canteen,  bookstore, 
mail  room  and  those  general  activities 
pertaining  to  recreation  and  entertainment 
prescribed  by  the  dean  of  students  and  the 
director  of  student  activities.  He  came  to 
PC  from  employment  with  the  Malone 
Carpet  Co.  of  Clinton  and  earlier  worked 
with  Belk's  for  nine  years  and  Whitten 
Village  for  six.  He  is  married  to  the  former 
Ann  Copeland,  and  they  have  two  children.    15 


Langdon  Flowers  (left)  of  Thomas- 

ville,  Ga.,  rotated  off  the  PC 

board  this  year  after  nine  years 

of  distinguished  trustee  service. 

He  and  Mrs.  Flowers  are  extended 

best  wishes  by  President  Orr. 


Freshman  Schellenger  named  tennis  All-America 


PC  freshman  Norman  Schellenger  of 
Charlotte,  an  NAIA  All-America  tennis 
selection,  made  the  eight-man  all-star  team 
that  toured  Mexico  in  early  June  for  a 
series  of  matches  against  the  Mexican  all- 
stars. 

He  went  to  the  quarter-finals  in  the  NAIA 
nationals  in  Kansas  City,  where  the  Blue 
Hose  freshman-dominated  squad  tied  for 
12th  place  in  a  field  that  gets  faster  every 
year.  Coach  Richard  McKee  said  lack  of 
experience  at  this  level  of  competition 
contributed  to  several  three-set  and  tie- 
breaker losses  that  made  considerable  dif- 
ference in  team  standing.  For  this  reason, 
he  felt  enthusiastic  over  the  potential  for 
future  years. 

PC  went  into  the  nationals  with  a  15-11 
record  in  dual  meets,  plus  the  District  6 
championship.  Schellenger,  playing  at  the 
tough  number  one  position,  posted  a 
regular-season  mark  of  16-10 — including 
impressive  wins  against  nationally  ranked 
teams  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina 
and  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
(Eventually,  through  the  nationals,  his 
record  rose  to  24-1 1). 

Another  freshman  at  number  two,  Billy 
Higgins  of  Columbia,  also  had  16-10  for 
the  regular  season.  And  sophomore  Tim 
Riddle  of  Kings  Mountain,  N.  C,  defeated 
strong  number  three  opponents  from  Duke 
and  the  University  of  North  Carolina  en 
route  to  a  17-9  record. 

Women  make  AIAW  regionals 

The  women's  tennis  team  had  a  5-6  record 
in  dual  matches  this  spring  and  then  finished 
third   in  the  state  tournament  of  the  As- 

Burke  signs  with  Seattle 

Clayto  Burke,  the  record-setting  Little 
All-America  running  back  for  Presbyterian 
College,  will  be  reporting  to  the  pre-season 
training  camp  of  the  Seattle  Seahawks  on 
July  14. 

He  received  a  bonus  for  signing  a  three- 
year  contract  with  this  National  Football 
League  team  after  being  sought  by  several 
other  teams. 

Burke,  a  5-ll'/5,  205-pound  native  of 
Macon,  Ga.,  gained  1,397  yards  and  scored 
15  touchdowns  last  fall  in  leading  PC  into 
the  semi-finals  of  the  NAIA  championship 
playoffs.  During  his  four  years  at  PC,  he 
had  a  career  mark  of  2,516  total  yards 
16  from  scrimmage. 


sociation  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics  for 
Women. 

This  qualified  the  squad  to  go  to  the 
AIAW  regionals,  but  here  again,  the  in- 
experienced team  found  the  going  too 
difficult. 

Two  freshmen  and  a  sophomore  set  the 
PC  pace.  Kelly  Shackelford,  a  petite  blond 
from  Marietta,  Ga.,  played  a  fast  game  at 
number  one  in  her  first  season  here.  Sopho- 
more Lynn  Barton  of  Doraville,  Ga.,  held 
down  the  number  two  slot  again,  followed 
by  Laura  Fowler  of  Athens,  Ga.,  who  re- 
ceived the  "most  valuable  player"  award. 

Track  team  runs  to  another  district  title 


A  second  straight  district  championship 
went  to  the  Blue  Hose  track  team  this 
spring  under  Coach  Elliott  Poss. 

After  compiling  a  7-1  record  in  regular- 
season  competition,  the  well-balanced  PC 
team  overcame  five  opponents  to  win  the 
title  in  the  NAIA  District  6  meet  which 
closed  the  year.  The  trackmen  also  placed 
second  in  the  Bulldog  Invitational  at 
Gardner-Webb  and  sixth  in  the  Western 
Carolina  Invitational. 

PC  captured  eight  first  places  in  the 
district  meet.  Mike  Owens  of  Spartanburg, 
later  voted  the  season's  most  valuable 
performer,  led  with  wins  in  the  long  jump 
and  the  triple  jump.  Other  first  places  went 

PC  wins  in  All-Academics 

Whatever  their  records  may  have  been 
on  the  playing  court,  PC  teams  emerged 
as  champions  in  those  three  sports  that 
picked  All-Academic  squads  based  on 
classroom  performance. 

For  example,  five  Blue  Hose  volleyball 
players  made  the  women's  All-South 
Carolina  Academic  team,  and  in  basketball, 
three  men  were  cited  for  scholastic  honors 
in  the  NAIA  District  6  and  two  women 
made  the  All-South  Carolina  selection. 

Volleyball  All-Academics:  Martha 
Decker  of  Laurinburg,  N.  C,  Kathy 
Hammond  of  Easley,  Virginia  Henderson 
of  Aiken,  Deborah  Mauk  of  Mauldin  and 
Deborah  Smead  of  Seminole,  Fla. 

Men's  Basketball  All-Academic:  Jimmy 
Gaffney  of  Gaffney,  Robbie  Robinson 
of  Greenville  and  John  Turner  of  Cary,  N.  C. 

Women's  Basketball  All-Academic: 
Cindy  Carlyle  of  Raleigh  and  Kathy 
Hammond. 


to:  Keith  Sumrell  of  Hamilton,  Ga.,  pole 
vault;  John  Subers  of  Miami,  discus;  Danny 
Thornton  of  Washington,  Ga.,  shot  put; 
Rusty  Copeland  of  Plantation,  Fla.,  high 
jump;  Anthony  Howard  of  Winston-Salem, 
100-yard  dash;  and  Lamar  Roberts  of 
Greenwood  (son  of  Clayto  Roberts  '50), 
intermediate  hurdles. 

Earlier  in  the  season,  Thornton  set  a 
new  team  shot  put  record  with  a  heave 
of  46  feet  9'/2  inches. 

Golfers  post  winning  record 

PC  golfers  finished  over  the  .500  mark  in 
compiling  a  12-10  record  in  regular-season 
matches,  but  they  had  to  settle  for  eighth 
place  in  the  District  6  tournament  this 
spring. 

David  Lake,  a  freshman  from  Whitmire 
(son  of  Dr.  Kemper  Lake  '43),  was  the 
leading  performer  for  the  Blue  Hose  and 
received  the  "most  valuable  player"  award. 
The  team  was  coached  by  John  Perry. 

Watson  assists  basketball 

PC  is  adding  as  its  first  assistant  basketball 
coach  Jim  Watson,  four-year  letterman  and 
one  of  the  Blue  Hose's  leading  all-time 
scorers,  who  received  his  BS  degree  in  May. 

He  will  serve  under  new  Coach  Butch 
Estes  and  also  will  teach  some  activity 
courses  in  physical  education. 

Jim  Watson  amassed  approximately  1,300 
total  career  points  and  was  the  team's 
leading  scorer  for  two  years.  Elected  captain 
for  three  of  the  four  years  he  played,  the 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  native  was  chosen  this 
season  by  his  teammates  for  the  "most 
valuable  player"  award. 


The  'miracle'  at  Peachtree 

Since  PC  alumnus  Frank  Harrington  became  senior  minister  in  1970,  Atlanta's  Peachtree 
Presbyterian  Church  has  almost  doubled  its  congregation  to  4,212 — third  largest  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  US.  Its  exploding  stewardship  program  supports  many  causes,  and 
members  of  all  ages  really  get  involved  in  a  broad  array  of  church-oriented  activities. 


•' ATk7hat  has  happened  at  Peachtree  is  truly  a  miracle," 
V  V  says  Bill  Adams,  executive  presbyter  of  Atlanta 
Presbytery. 

He  refers  to  Atlanta's  Peachtree  Presbyterian  Church, 
where  alumnus  W.  Frank  Harrington  '57  is  the  senior 
minister.  In  less  than  nine  years  under  his  leadership, 
the  budget  has  increased  more  than  400  percent  and  mem- 
bership has  almost  doubled.  The  current  budget  reaches 
almost  $1.5  million,  while  the  number  of  members  totals 
4,212 — at  a  time  when  general  church  growth  has  lagged. 

This  membership  figure  ranks  his  congregation  as 
the  third  largest  in  the  entire  Presbyterian  Church  US. 
It  compares  to  approximately  7,000  at  the  Highland  Park 
Church  of  Dallas  and  some  5,100  at  Houston's  Memorial 
Drive  Church. 

(Interestingly  enough,  the  church  that  Peachtree  re- 
places in  the  number  three  spot — the  Second  Church  of 
Memphis — was  brought  to  prominence  by  the  late  PC 
alumnus.  Dr.  Anthony  W.  Dick  '21,  who  pushed  its  mem- 
bership from  1,000  to  over  3,000  during  the  1950's.  It  now 
has  4,075  communicants.) 

Statistics,  however,  are  not  the  main  Peachtree  story. 
They  are,  essentially,  a  reflection  of  a  remarkable  program 
built  around  such  basic  ingredients  as  good  preaching, 
people  involvement,  solid  pastoral  care  and  close  at- 
tention to  meeting  individual  needs. 

Peachtree  throbs  with  the  vitality  of  hundreds  of 
volunteers  participating  in  a  range  of  activities  that  makes 
the  church  almost  a  community  in  itself.  Led  by  its  energetic 
senior  minister,  whose  schedule  may  run  from  early  morning 
until  late  at  night,  the  church  tries  to  meet  whatever  needs 
that  can  be  identified.  Sometimes  with  innovative  results. 

"If  we  know  about  it,  we're  going  to  see  about  it," 
Dr.  Harrington  says.  "You  might  call  our  program  some- 
thing of  a  spiritual  smorgasbord." 

For  example — 

Sunday  worship  that  will  begin  this  fall  a  regular 
schedule  of  three  morning  services; 

A  television  ministry  that  reaches  70  communities  in 
six  states; 

A  prison  ministry  that  goes  behind  the  bars  of  the 
Atlanta  Federal  Penitentiary; 

A  recreational  ministry  that  provides  numerous  activi- 
ties for  all  age  groups  at  all  seasons  of  the  year; 

A  music  ministry  that  includes  ten  choirs  of  various 
sorts  and  a  newly  formed  Peachtree  orchestra; 

A  counseling  ministry  with  a  waiting  list  of  persons 
wanting  to  discuss  personal  problems; 

An  informal  type  of  job  placement  service  that  simply 


evolved  out  of  the  demand  to  match  available  individuals 
with  available  positions; 

A  dining  room  operation  that  served  approximately 
30,000  meals  last  year,  with  only  a  dietician  and  one  cook 
on  the  regular  staff — assisted  by  tremendous  volunteer 
efforts; 

A  stewardship  commitment  that  raises  more  funds 
than  any  other  church  in  the  Synod  of  the  Southeast  and 
provides  the  most  generous  support  to  Synod  causes — 
including  Presbyterian  College; 

And  effective  communications  techniques  that  tie 
the  entire  program  together  and  provide  all  members 
with  a  constant  flow  of  information. 

How  does  Frank  Harrington,  with  his  rural  background 
out  of  Kingstree,  S.  C,  achieve  such  success  in  a  large 
urban  church? 

"Growing  up  on  a  farm  has  been  an  asset  to  me,"  he 
said,  "because  you  learn  a  lot  about  life  and  about  basic 
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Harrington 

in  his  stud>. 

a  full  schedule 


values.  After  all,  one  of  the  reasons  Atlanta's  a  big  town 
is  because  almost  everyone  moved  here  from  some  little 
place.  People  are  very  basic.  I  don't  do  anything  different 
in  the  pastorate  of  the  Peachtree  Church  than  I  did  when 
I  preached  in  Hinesville,  Ga.  I  just  do  more  of  it.  The 
principles  are  the  same." 

One  paramount  principle  is  involvement  of  members 
in  the  program  of  the  church.  Despite  its  large  size,  Peach- 
tree  makes  each  person  feel  a  vital  part  of  its  mission. 
Dr.  Harrington  explains: 

"This  is  a  demanding  church.  We  are  constantly  chal- 
lenging our  people  to  fulfill  the  destiny  to  which  God  has 
called  us.  And  we  have  discovered  that  people  are  far 
more  willing  to  do  than  we  often  realize.  I  firmly  believe 
that  God  put  something  heroic  in  all  of  us  and  that,  if 
we  can  make  an  appeal  to  the  individual  to  walk  the  second 
mile  or  climb  the  highest  mountain,  there's  something 
built  into  us  that  responds  positively  to  that — because 
that's  one  of  our  best  instincts.  It  may  be  that  is  the  part 
of  God's  image  in  us." 

Stewardship  represents  an  area  of  continuous  challenge 
as  far  as  the  Peachtree  Church  is  concerned.  The  success 
of  this  program  is  part  of  the  miracle  Bill  Adams  refers  to — 
achieved  with  imagination  as  well  as  aggressiveness  and 
hard  work. 

Circus  tent  enlivens  stewardship  drive 

The  day  a  person  joins  the  church  he  is  asked  to  make  a 
pledge.  To  those  who  call  this  too  aggressive  and  worldly, 
Harrington  would  point  out:  "Our  approach  is,  if  you  are 
going  to  be  part  of  the  family,  the  family  has  certain  re- 
sponsibilities. And  we  know  that,  as  a  member  of  the  family, 
you  want  to  carry  your  share.  No  one  has  been  offended  or 
turned  off  so  far." 

Some  innovative  things  have  been  done  in  the  area  of 
stewardship. 

One  year,  a  circus  tent  was  erected  on  the  Peachtree 
parking  lot.  Inside  were  visual  displays  of  every  cause 
to  which  the  church's  money  would  be  given.  People  flocked 
in  and  received  a  thorough  orientation  on  the  programs 
they  support.  They  were  also  treated  to  a  big  barbecue  on 
the  grounds.  And  they  pledged  in  record  numbers. 

Another  year  during  stewardship  appeal,  the  congrega- 
tion was  bussed  over  to  Columbia  Seminary  for  lunch  to 
get  a  first-hand  view  of  this  institution  supported  by  church 
gifts. 

"Actually,  stewardship  is  a  year-round  emphasis  here," 
Harrington  said.  "We  make  a  big  push  in  the  fall,  but  there's 
also  a  continuous  flow  of  information  about  money  matters. 
I  have  never  understood  why  some  individuals  want  to  keep 
the  money  matters  such  a  secret  in  the  church.  So  we  give 
people  the  information.  If  it's  good  news,  we  rejoice  to- 
gether. If  it's  bad  news,  we  tell  them.  Then,  we  have  the 
courage  of  our  convictions  about  stewardship." 

Dedication  Sunday  in  the  fall  is  a  day  that  is  equal 
to  Easter  and  Christmas  at  Peachtree,  because  the  church 
tries  to  do  all  three  in  a  positive,  celebrative  fashion. 


Records  show  dramatic  results.  The  Peachtree  Church 
budgets,  exceeding  their  goals  by  substantial  amounts 
each  year,  have  risen  from  $336,400  in  1972  to  the  current 
$1,431,430  adopted  for  1980.  For  the  year  just  past,  not 
only  did  funds  top  the  budgeted  $1,226,185,  but  giving 
for  all  purposes  (including  the  building  fund)  reached 
$1,597,513.  Almost  $600,000  of  the  1979  budget  (38.3%) 
went  to  benevolences,  and  a  similar  proportion  of  the 
1980  budget  also  will  go  in  that  direction. 

This  generosity  has  made  Peachtree  the  biggest  sup- 
porter of  Atlanta  Presbytery  causes  while  also  providing 
substantial  financial  aid  to  General  Assembly  and  Synod 
causes.  One  vivid  example,  the  Peachtree  Presbyterian 
Church  two  years  ago  subscribed  $200,000  to  Presby- 
terian College's  Second  Century  Fund — the  largest  single 
church  commitment  of  the  entire  campaign.  Harrington 
served  as  co-chairman  of  the  successful  PC  drive  in  Atlanta 
Presbytery. 

Speaking  for  another  Synod  institution,  Columbia 
Seminary  President  J.  Davison  Phihps  says: 

"Frank  Harrington  has  given  tremendous  support  to 
the  work  of  Columbia  Seminary  through  his  service  as  a 
trustee  in  the  decision-making  process,  and  through  guiding 
his  congregation  to  give  generous  financial  support.  He 
also  has  assisted  greatly  through  his  relationship  to  our 
students  who  have  been  placed  at  Peachtree  in  various 
programs." 

Dr.  Philips  then  touches  on  another  fundamental 
strength  of  the  Peachtree  Church  when  he  adds:  "In  talking 
with  some  of  the  young  couples  in  the  church  recently  at  a 
social  meeting,  I  was  impressed  they  all  spoke  of  the  fact 
that  they  had  come  together  to  find  a  church  home  at 
Peachtree  for  the  first  time  after  they  were  married." 

Apparently,  the  church  has  special  appeal  for  young 
people,  for  the  rolls  indicate  65  percent  of  the  new  members 
are  under  35  years  old. 

Members  speak  of  its  warmth,  of  the  way  in  which  the 
church  seems  to  reach  out  to  each  person  individually. 
People  are  attracted  by  this  sense  of  caring — and  by  the 
quality  of  the  preaching  they  get  each  Sunday  in  the  pulpit. 

Elder  Bennett  A.  Brown  '50,  chairman  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive  officer   of  the   Citizens   and   Southern   National 


Three  Sunday  morning  services  this  fall,  prison  Bible  study 

and  a  television  ministry  reaching  70  communities  in  six  states 


Bank  of  Atlanta,  praises  Harrington's  organizational 
ability  and  his  interest  in  people,  then  adds:  "But  these 
are  not  the  traits  that  bring  the  membership  to  the  church 
or  the  television  audience  to  their  sets  each  week.  Frank 
disciplines  himself  to  be  the  father  of  the  pulpit  with  the 
consistency  of  a  strong  and  meaningful  message  each  and 
every  Sunday." 

As  a  result,  the  Peachtree  Church — with  sanctuary 
capacity  for  1,500 — this  September  will  go  from  two  to 
three  services  each  Sunday  morning  (at  8:30  a.m.,  9:30  a.m. 
and  11  a.m.).  At  that  time,  the  church  also  will  have  to 
move  into  dual  sessions  of  Sunday  school  to  accommodate 
the  demand. 

The  television  ministry,  known  as  "The  Voice  of  Peach- 
tree,"  reaches  70  communities  across  six  Southern  states. 
For  four  months  of  the  year,  the  service  is  telecast  live 
every  Sunday  morning  by  WSB-TV.  It  is  then  shown  on  a 
delayed  retelecast  at  7  o'clock  each  Sunday  evening  on  an 
Atlanta  station,  and  this  is  picked  up  by  cable  stations 
and  regular  TV  stations  in  the  other  areas. 

Dr.  Harrington  explains  the  television  ministry  in  these 
words: 

"The  philosophy  of  our  church  has  been  three-fold: 
First,  we  never  make  any  appeals  for  financial  help  on 
television.  Second,  we  want  the  television  program  of 
Peachtree  to  strengthen  the  Christian  cause  wherever  it 
is  shown.  And  third,  we  try  to  respond,  insofar  as  we  can, 
to  individual  needs  coming  to  our  attention  from  the 
television  audience. 

"I  would  not  be  on  television  if  our  church  were  not 
willing  to  respond  to  needs  that  come  to  our  attention, 
because  I  think  that's  the  thing  that  keeps  it  from  being 
a  one-dimensional  experience.  We  have  a  special  television 
committee  that  responds.  We  answer  all  letters  that  come 
in,  and  there  are  just  hundreds  of  stories  of  actions  taken. 
For  example,  a  mother  from  North  Georgia,  whose  daugh- 
ter was  in  jail  for  shoplifting,  called  me  after  one  telecast. 
We  were  able  to  get  the  girl  out  of  jail,  into  a  probationary 
situation,  and  get  her  a  productive  job." 


Peachtree's  prison  ministry  developed  out  of  the 
televised  services.  Persons  in  jail  wrote  to  request  Bibles 
or  family  help  of  various  kinds.  Follow-up  individual 
contacts  with  prisoners  showed  the  need  for  some  kind 
of  service  behind  the  bars  and  resulted  in  the  Bethel  Bible 
Class  taught  by  Peachtree  people  at  the  Atlanta  Federal 
Penitentiary. 

The  class  now  averages  about  100  prisoners  in  at- 
tendance. It  is  effective  because  the  church  has  worked 
at  it  without  fanfare,  week-after-week,  for  three  years — 
developing  relationships,  teaching  a  survey  course  of  the 
Bible.  Or  occasionally,  Harrington  will  go  out  and  dehver 
his  sermon.  For  the  prisoners,  suspicious  and  often  em- 
bittered at  the  point  of  religion  because  they  are  manipulated 
and  exploited  in  so  many  ways,  the  long-range  continuity 
of  the  Peachtree  program  strikes  them  as  a  sincere  effort 
to  help. 

"Peachtree  Connection"  on  Wednesday 

After  the  full  Sunday  schedule,  the  biggest  time  at 
Peachtree  Church  is  the  Wednesday  evening  program 
known  as  "The  Peachtree  Connection."  This  involves 
children  and  youth  clubs  as  well  as  adults — some  of  whom 
assemble  as  early  as  4  p.m. — in  a  variety  of  recreation 
activities,  Bible  studies,  choir  practices,  committee  meet- 
ings and  general  fellowship.  Often  as  many  as  500  people 
are  fed  supper  on  these  occasions  held  weekly  from  mid- 
September  through  mid-May. 

Peachtree's  recreation  ministry  tries  to  cover  every 
interest — varying  from  season  to  season  and  making 
modifications  as  new  needs  arise.  It  is  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  recreation  director,  and  experts  are 
brought  in  to  handle  specific  programs.  A  small  fee  is 
charged  for  each  activity  to  help  defray  the  costs. 

The  categories  of  recreational  pursuit  include  physical 
fitness,  sports,  arts-crafts-hobbies,  dance  and  education. 

Physical  fitness  activities  range  from  diet  information, 
ladies'  exercise,  yoga  and  weight-training  to  movement 


//;  Harrington's  view: 


"Colleges  like  PC  are  more  important  today  than  ever  before' 


I  have  a  great  sense  of  personal  indebtedness 
and  gratitude  to  Presbyterian  College.  If 
there  was  ever  a  greener  freshman  than  I 
to  enroll  there,  I  don't  know  about  him. 
And  the  college  did  everything  it  could  to 
help  develop  the  gifts  God  gave  me  as  a 
country  boy. 

Because  of  this  feeling,  I  have  tried  to 
respond  whenever  PC  has  called  upon  me. 
And  I  felt  gratified  that  our  recent  Atlanta 
Presbytery  drive  produced  such  positive 
results  for  the  college. 


I  am  enthusiastic  about  being  a  trustee 
of  Presbyterian  College:  enthusiastic  about 
where  the  college  has  been,  where  it  is 
now  and  where  it's  going. 

We  talk  about  "the  PC  spirit."  Well, 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  around 
various  and  sundry  colleges  the  last  four 
or  five  years,  and  to  me  there's  no  question 
about  there  being  a  "PC  spirit"  that  is 
different. 

I  think  it's  the  product  of  a  community, 
of  an    academic   community   that   has   a 


sense  of  commitment  to  the  values  that 
never  age.  It's  a  church  college  that  is 
not  at  all  reticent  or  ashamed  of  being 
related  to  the  church.  And  it  has  always 
been  able  to  attract  dedicated  administra- 
tors and  dedicated  teachers  who  are  com- 
mitted to  excellence  within  a  Christian 
framework. 

I  think  that  makes  the  difference.  And  I 
think  colleges  like  PC  are  more  important 
today  than  they've  ever  been. 
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Harrington  in  the  Peachtree  pulpit. 

Preaching  is  important.  So  are 

wholesome  recreation  and  community 

service  projects  like  the  blood  drive. 
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exploration  for  boys  and  girls  and  a  "Be-a-Sport"  program 
to  develop  the  pre-athletic  skills  of  four  and  five-year-old 
children. 

The  sports  category  offers  youth  and  adult  leagues  in 
basketball,  softball  and  volleyball,  lessons  for  the  whole 
family  in  golf,  tennis  and  roller-skating — plus  informal 
play  in  other  sports  and  for  young  children.  Indicative 
of  the  participation  are  the  35  basketball  teams  that  meet 
in  friendly  competition  during  that  season. 

Organized  programs  in  arts-crafts-hobbies  develop 
the  interests  and  talents  of  members  in  such  activities 
as  flower-arranging,  home  decorating,  microwave  cooking, 
needlepoint,  quilting,  fashion  and  beauty,  cake  decorating, 
tole  painting,  calligraphy,  photography,  ceramics,  gene- 
alogy, bridge,  guitar-playing,  ham  radio,  city  farming, 
fishing  tips,  and  even  a  "crash"  course  for  women  on 
understanding  the  finer  points  of  football. 

College  Board  prep  and  aviation  basics 

The  dance  category  includes  ballet  for  adults  and  for 
children,  modern  jazz  and  square-dancing.  And  on  the 
education  side  are  continuing  courses  on  planning  for 
retirement  and  on  preparing  to  take  the  College  Board 
examinations,  as  well  as  occasional  instruction  in  such 
areas  as  aviation  basics  and  the  tools  for  marketing 
written  material. 

The  church  also  supports  Troop  34  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
throughout  the  year. 

Many  of  the  programs  continue  on  a  more  limited 
basis  during  the  summer  months.  And  there  is  a  unique 
summer  experience  called  P.L.A.Y.  (Planned  Leisure 
Activities  for  Youngsters)  for  boys  and  girls  ages  6  to  8. 
These  children  make  fishing  poles  and  go  fishing.  They 
make  toys  in  the  Toy  Workshop.  They  sing  and  play  games 
and  learn  about  God.  The  P.L.A.Y.  program  is  staffed 
mainly  by  youth  of  the  Peachtree  Church.  For  an  older 
group,  7  to  17  year-olds,  a  basketball  camp  teaches  fun- 
damentals of  the  game.  During  July,  a  weekly  program 
entitled  "Adventures  in  Music"  develops  musical  abilities 
in  a  Christian  context  for  children  ranging  from  5  years 
old  through  7th  graders.  Assisting  the  minister  of  music 
in  this  endeavor  is  a  well-trained  teacher  from  the  Atlanta 
String  Academy. 

Most  of  these  activities  take  place  in  The  Family  Center, 
a  two-story  building  that  contains  a  gymnasium  as  well 
as  various  rooms  for  arts,  crafts  and  games.  The  facility, 
completed  four  years  ago,  also  provides  youth  division 
classrooms  on  Sunday  for  the  Church  School  program. 

The  present  sanctuary  was  constructed  between  1958 
and  1960  at  a  cost  of  $1  million  on  a  ten-acre  lot  on  Roswell 
Road.  A  congregation  then  expanded  to  more  than  1,700 


necessitated  this  move,  which  also  brought  a  name  change 
from  Peachtree  Road  Presbyterian  Church  to  simply 
Peachtree  Presbyterian  Church.  Two  educational  wings 
attached  to  the  church  and  playground  and  parking  space 
complete  the  plant  facilities. 

The  full  calendar  of  church-oriented  activity  doesn't 
just  happen  willy-nilly  at  Peachtree.  It  results  from  careful 
planning,  good  organization  and  effective  management.  Dr. 
Harrington,  as  senior  minister,  is  the  integrating  force. 
He  has  as  his  primary  staff  members; 

Dr.  John  L.  Newton,  associate  minister  of  pastoral 
care;  the  Rev.  Charles  I.  Mann,  Jr.,  associate  minister 
of  education;  the  Rev.  Dwight  S.  Bayley,  associate  minister 
of  commitment;  Dr.  William  H.  Waterstradt,  associate 
minister  of  nurture;  and  the  Rev.  W.  Burney  Overton, 
counseling  center  director.  Dr.  McDowell  Richards, 
president-emeritus  of  Columbia  Seminary  is  an  assisting 
minister. 

The  directory  also  includes:  William  D.  Maness,  Jr., 
director  of  recreation;  Ty  Brooks,  director  of  Christian 
education;  G.  Robert  Chambless,  minister  of  music;  James 
M,  Hart,  organist;  and  Harry  L.  Crawford,  Jr.,  business 
manager. 

Harrington  says  the  staff  is  smaller  than  that  of  many 
larger  churches  because  of  his  conviction  it  should  be 
motivational  rather  than  functional.  He  explains: 

"The  staff  ought  to  be  motivating  and  involving  people 
in  doing  the  work  of  the  church.  That's  how  you  build  a 
great  church.  If  a  staff  member  has  more  to  do  than  he 
or  she  can  handle,  then  there  is  more  tendency  to  reach 
out  and  motivate  others  to  help." 

Ask  any  Peachtree  member  how  this  works. 

Because  the  Peachtree  approach  has  been  so  pro- 
ductive and  because  other  churches  have  sought  program 
ideas,  Frank  Harrington  two  years  ago  inaugurated  the 
Institute  of  Dynamic  Church  Leadership.  This  four-day 
institute  provides  ministers  and  key  laymen  with  practical 
approaches  to  solving  everyday  problems  of  church  life. 
Dr.  Harrington  brings  in  the  other  experienced  leaders 
from  outside  his  church  and  denomination  to  join  him  in 
forming  the  "faculty."  Persons  attending  may  observe 
ongoing  events  in  the  life  of  Peachtree  Church  as  a  model 
of  a  church  in  action. 

"We  regard  this  program  as  part  of  Peachtree's  ministry 
to  try  to  strengthen  the  church  everywhere,"  he  said.  "The 
institute  has  been  so  well-received  it  is  going  to  be  an  annual 
thing.  We  try  to  bring  in  ministers  from  all  over  the  South. 
And  this  year,  we  had  people  from  New  York  and  Ok- 
lahoma." 

Atlanta's  Peachtree  Presbyterian  Church  is  now  in 
its  61st  year  of  service.  It  began  with  just  73  charter 
members.   There  were  some  lean  early  times — especially 


the  day  in  1936  when  the  church  property  was  sold  in 
default  on  the  Fulton  County  Court  House  steps.  The  Rev. 
Eugene  T.  Wilson  (PC  graduate,  class  of  1925)  came  on 
the  scene  about  that  time.  Starting  almost  from  "scratch" 
then,  he  moved  things  ahead  and  remained  as  minister 
for  30  years.  Under  his  leadership,  the  church  grew  in 
plant  and  prestige  and  had  a  membership  of  2,500  when 
he  retired  in  1966. 

Frank  Harrington  arrived  at  Peachtree  in  October, 
1971.  He  came  from  a  successful  six-year  tenure  at  the 
Fairview  Presbyterian  Church  of  North  Augusta,  S.  C, 
and  before  that  had  preached  for  four  years  at  the  Hines- 
ville  (Ga.)  First  Church. 

Born  near  Kingstree,  S.  C,  on  May  13,  1935,  Harrington 
earned  his  BA  degree  in  English  with  honors  from  Presby- 
terian College  in  1957.  Three  years  later,  he  was  graduated 
(magna  cum  laude)  from  Columbia  Seminary  and  then 
stayed  on  for  another  year  to  get  his  master  of  theology 
degree  before  accepting  the  Hinesville  pulpit.  Just  prior 
to  his  senior  year  at  PC,  he  married  the  former  Sara  Rodgers 
(they  now  have  two  teen-age  daughters). 

This  was  the  background  Frank  Harrington  brought 
to  metropolitan  Atlanta  when  he  stepped  into  the  Peach- 
tree  job  as  the  36-year-old  senior  minister  presiding  over 
a  congregation  of  2,500  members.  For  a  man  attuned  to 
basics,  he  soon  indicated  that  he  thinks  in  large  proportions. 
He  plans  big  and  works  aggressively  to  make  the  plans 
become  a  reality.  He  readily  acknowledges  that  not  everyone 
always  agrees  with  him,  but  few  can  disagree  with  the 
results  of  his  ministry. 

President  Ford  visited  Peachtree  in  '76 

Atlanta  executive  P.  L.  Bealy  Smith  of  the  Connecticut 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  is  another  of  the  Peachtree 
Church  officers  who  speaks  in  superlatives  of  Harrington's 
work  and  influence.  He  says: 

"I  was  on  the  session  when  he  was  elected  to  become 
our  pastor  and  twice  subsequently.  I  know  him  well.  Frank 
is  a  tower  of  strength  and  energy.  He  is  a  ball  of  fire  and 
is  as  good  as  a  regular  minister  as  he  is  with  his  preaching. 
His  reputation  is  very  high  in  Atlanta  as  a  preacher,  teacher 
and  leader." 

Not  many  churches  entertain  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  So  people  were  startled  in  April,  1976, 
when  then  President  Gerald  Ford  came  to  the  Peachtree 
Church  to  participate  in  the  bicentennial  service  of  "The 
Massing  of  the  Colors  Ceremony"  sponsored  by  the  Atlanta 


Chapter  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  World  Wars.  On  the 
other  hand,  Harrington's  friends  conceded  that  if  anyone 
could  pull  off  this  coup,  he  would  be  a  likely  one  to  do  it. 

Dr.  Harrington  has  been  unusually  active  in  the  civic 
and  educational  affairs  of  Atlanta  as  well  as  in  the  work 
of  Presbytery,  Synod  and  General  Assembly.  His  areas  of 
service  are  too  numerous  to  mention,  but  some  include: 
trustee  of  Presbyterian  College,  Columbia  Seminary, 
Queens  College,  Westminster  Schools  and  the  Protestant 
Radio  &  Television  Center;  board  of  managers  of  the 
Lord's  Day  Alliance  of  the  U.  S.;  member  of  the  General 
Mission  Board  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  US;  moderator 
of  all  three  presbyteries  in  which  he  has  served;  and 
moderator-elect  of  the  Synod  of  the  Southeast. 

Presbyterian  College  bestowed  an  honorary  doctor  of 
divinity  degree  upon  Frank  Harrington  in  1972  in  recog- 
nition of  his  accomplishments. 

What  about  the  future? 

The  Peachtree  session  has  just  given  unanimous  ap- 
proval to  the  long-range  planning  committee's  recom- 
mendation of  a  $1.6  million  building  program.  It  will 
provide  a  new  24,000  square-foot  educational  building 
and  26,000  square-foot  parking  deck  to  accommodate 
128  automobiles. 

And  conservative  membership  projections  expect 
the  church  to  reach  6,000  members  by  1990.  How  large 
should  the  church  be?  Harrington  offers  this  opinion: 

"I  am  not  particularly  bothered  by  the  thought  of 
more  growth,  because  the  City  of  Atlanta  and  Presby- 
terian families  here  need  a  church  like  Peachtree  in  terms 
of  the  leadership  and  resources  it  can  bring  to  bear.  Pres- 
byterianism  is  very  strong  in  Atlanta.  We  have  a  dream 
of  helping  through  Atlanta  Presbytery  to  organize  a  new 
church  a  year  between  now  and  the  turn  of  the  century. 
And  we  expect  to  furnish  monies  to  help  in  that  endeavor. 
We  also  have  a  committee  working  on  a  retirement  home 
in  the  city  which  our  church  can  help  sponsor." 

Speaking  generally  of  the  church  at  large  and  the 
challenges  ahead,  Harrington  says  he  has  no  doubt  that 
people  today  are  turning  back  more  strongly  to  religion. 
He  adds  with  enthusiasm: 

"The  church  is  now  entering  a  time  when  1  believe 
it's  going  to  have  the  greatest  opportunity  we've  had  in 
my  lifetime.  The  church  always  thrives  in  hard  times. 
People  are  searching  for  certainties  in  uncertain  times 
today,  and  the  church  that  can  respond  to  that — respond 
to  the  needs  of  the  people — well,  man  alive,  there  isn't 
a  building  built  that  will  be  able  to  hold  them." 
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Centennial  history  II: 

Starting  under  Neville,  then  through  15  years  of  the  Douglas 

administration,  Presbyterian  College  rose  from  obscurity 
to  a  school  cited  for  its  program,  faculty  and  campus  plant. 

South  recognizes  PC  quality 

By  Ben  Hay  Hammet 


Pe  next  two  decades  of  Presbyterian  College  history 
(1905-27)  found  the  school  breaking  out  of  its  local 
image.  Clinton  won  its  battle  to  keep  the  college,  and  two 
distinguished  presidents  led  the  development  of  plant  and 
program. 

After  operating  its  first  25  years  under  sponsorship 
of  the  Clinton  First  Presbyterian  Church,  PC  became 
officially  the  Presbyterian  College  of  South  Carolina 
in  1904  when  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina  voted  to 
assume  ownership. 

Property  passed  into  synod  hands  at  this  time  with  the 
granting  of  a  charter  by  the  state  legislature  to  "the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Presbyterian  College  of  South  Carolina." 
It  transferred  to  this  new  board  all  rights  and  titles  pre- 
viously belonging  to  the  old  Clinton  College  Association, 
which  had  founded  the  school  in  1 880  and  guided  it  through 
the  early  years  of  development. 

By  this  charter,  amended  in  early  1905  to  ehminate  a 
few  remaining  local  trustees,  the  board  became  con- 
stituted with  21  members—three  trustees  from  each  of  the 
six  presbyteries  in  the  synod  and  three  elected  by  the  alumni. 
Founder  William  P.  Jacobs,  still  pastor  of  the  Clinton 
Church  and  head  of  Thornwell  Orphanage,  was  chosen 
to  stay  on  the  board  as  a  representative  of  Enoree  Presby- 
tery. He  continued  to  serve  as  board  chairman  the  first 
year.  (Clinton  was  part  of  Enoree  Presbytery  then.) 

Synod  action  came  finally  in  recognition  of  the  ex- 
traordinary results  being  achieved  by  this  small,  struggling 
college.  Even  with  tiny  graduating  classes,  it  ranked  among 
the  top  schools  in  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  in 
producing  ministerial  candidates.  The  first  male  graduate, 
Samuel  P.  Fulton  '84,  became  a  missionary  to  Japan. 
Alumni  rolls  of  the  first  quarter-century  included  37 
ministers — 11  of  these  from  the  five  years  immediately 
preceding  synod  affiliation.  In  addition,  a  number  of 
doctors,  educators,  lawyers  and  business  leaders  also 
had  moved  through  the  PC  ranks  and  into  positions  of 
service  to  society. 

The  entire  synod  at  this  time  was  composed  of  only 
138  ministers  and  21,136  communicants.  Clinton  had  a 
population  of  3,000. 

Actually,  the  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  synod  ap- 
pears to  have  been  related  to  its  basic  position.  Historian 
F.  Dudley  Jones,  a  minister  and  Presbyterian  College 
faculty  member  for  many  years,  wrote  of  this  period: 

The  debate  about  the  Church's  participation  in  secu- 
lar education  had  divided  the  whole  Church  down  to  the 


Civil   War.   TTie  poverty  of  subsequent  years  and  some 
allegiance  to  the  notion  of  non-secularity  on  the  part  of 
the  Church  still  remained,  though  the  old  championship 
for  it  had  passed.  Thus  the  arrangement  by  which  all  six 
presbyteries  took  over  the  school  for  men  at  Clinton  was 
the  culmination  and  expression  of  a  theory  of  Church  and 
Christian  education  now  universally  accepted  throughout 
the    Southern    Presbyterian   Church   and   enthusiastically 
sustained.  Affiliation  with  this  college  was  its  first  actual 
expression  in  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina. 
About  this  time,  the  synod  also  assumed  ownership  of 
Chicora    College,   a   small   Presbyterian-related   women's 
school  in  Greenville,  where  PC  alumnus  Dr.  S.  C.  Byrd 
served  as  president. 

(It  should  be  pointed  out  again  here  that,  although  PC 
was  considered  a  men's  college,  it  did  admit  women  as  non- 
resident students.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  school's  first 
three  graduates  in  1883  were  all  women.) 

To  launch  its  state-wide  venture  into  the  field  of  secular 
education  at  Presbyterian  College,  the  synod  brought  in 
as  president  Dr.  William  Gordon  Neville,  a  minister  of 
unusual  ability  who  was  both  popular  and  respected  among 
his  colleagues.  Of  striking  appearance  and  genial  per- 
sonality, he  combined  fireless  energy  with  gracious  di- 
plomacy and  sound  administrative  ability  to  extend  the 
patronage  of  the  college  beyond  local  bounds. 

Neville  was  a  native  of  Oconee  County.  He  earned 
degrees  at  now-defunct  Adger  College  in  Walhalla  and 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  and  was  awarded  honorary 
degrees  by  Davidson  College  and  the  University  of  South 
Carolina.  Before  coming  to  PC,  he  had  held  pastorates 
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President  William  G.  Neville 
1904-1907 


President  Robert  Adams 
1907-1910 


President  Almon  E.  Spencer 
1910-1911 


in  Ninety-Six,  Cokesbury,  Concord  and  Yorkville  in 
South  Carolina  and  in  Frankfort,  Ky.  He  served  twice  on 
the  Pan-Presbyterian  Council  in  Washington  and  London 
and  had  been  a  trustee  of  both  Columbia  Seminary  and 
Davidson, 

When  Dr.  Neville  was  installed  as  president  in  the 
fall  of  1904,  Dr.  A.  E.  Spencer  (president  the  past  seven 
years)  returned  full-time  to  the  teaching  position  he  had 
held  since  1891  as  professor  of  Greek,  French  and  com- 
mercial science.  Dr.  Spencer  also  retained  administrative 
rank  as  vice-president  and  bursar. 

Fifty-eight  students  had  enrolled  the  previous  session, 
and  the  college  plant  consisted  of  four  structures:  the 
Recitation  Hall  on  the  nearby  Thornwell  Orphanage 
campus,  and  Alumni  Hall  dormitory,  the  Cottage  Dormi- 
tory and  a  small  dining  hall  situated  on  24  acres  repre- 
senting the  start  of  the  present  PC  campus.  There  were 
six  faculty  members — including  Spencer  and  President 
Neville,  who  taught  Bible. 

Dr.  Neville  came  to  the  college  determined  to  secure 
funds  for  the  erection  of  needed  buildings  and  for  the 
funding  of  an  endowment.  His  announced  goal— small  by 
present  standards  but  large  for  that  day — was  to  have  a 
building  fund  of  $50,000  and  an  endowment  of  $100,000 
by  1908.  It  would  require  a  sustained  effort  throughout 
the  synod  and  among  some  selected  individuals  in  other 
states. 

Historian  Jones  reports  the  task  ahead  was  made  more 
difficult  by  the  fact  that  the  synod  did  not  yet  realize 
fully  the  cost  of  higher  education  and  was  not  completely 


unified  in  its  support  of  this  institution.  There  remained 
roots  of  older  allegiances  to  Davidson  College,  which 
had  been  founded  in  1837  and — as  the  only  Presbyterian 
school  in  the  Southeast  for  many  years — had  gained  a 
constituency  spread  over  the  entire  region.  For  a  number 
of  years  after  1905,  some  presbyteries  of  the  South  Carolina 
Synod  continued  to  elect  trustees  to  that  college.  This 
lingering  relationship  complicated  PC's  task  in  securing 
both  funds  and  students. 

Another  major  complication  arose  temporarily  soon 
after  Dr.  Neville  took  office.  On  the  one  hand,  it  delayed 
the  start  of  his  intensive  fund-raising  efforts.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  it  focused  on  the  college  the  greatest  amount  of 
state-wide  attention  PC  had  received  up  to  that  date.  And 
it  underscored  a  growing  awareness  of  what  this  college 
could  mean  to  a  community  and  to  the  synod. 
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^linton,  small  and  without  a  powerful  hand  in  synod 
affairs,  had  been  reluctant  to  release  complete  control 
of  its  college — even  as  it  recognized  the  necessity  for  broader 
support.  Now,  with  the  institution  passed  into  synod  hands, 
the  question  immediately  arose  as  to  whether  Clinton  was 
the  best  location  for  the  future  development  of  the  Presby- 
terian College  of  South  Carolina.  In  early  1905,  a  Yorkville 
(now  York)  citizens  group  made  a  specific  proposal  to 
change  the  location  to  that  city.  Other  communities  also 
indicated  interest. 

To  try  to  settle  the  matter  once  and  for  all,  the  board  of 
trustees  decided  to  submit  to  the  entire  synod  the  subject  of 


Four  buildings  rose  on  the  little  PC  campus  during  a  two-year  period, 
1906-08,  under  the  stimulus  of  President  Neville — who  did  not  live 
to  see  all  completed.  Shown  here  as  photographed  soon  after  comple- 


tion: the  domed  Administration  Building  (later  named  Neville  Hall), 
finished  in  early  1907;  Judd  Dining  Hall  (1908.  later  expanded); 
Laurens  Hall  dormitory  (1908);  and  the  president's  home  (1906). 


When  four  other  towns  bid  to  have  the  college  relocated  in  1905, 
Clinton  met  the  challenge  and  then  celebrated  for  days  thereafter 


PC's  future  location.  The  board  would  consider  all 
proposals,  pointing  out  it  "would  not  be  justified  from  any 
point  of  view  in  accepting  any  proposition  for  a  change  of 
location  that  did  not  offer  the  clearest  and  most  manifest 
advantages  to  the  college  that  the  presbyteries  had  en- 
trusted" to  the  board's  care. 

The  trustees  tried  to  emphasize  they  were  not  putting 
the  college  up  for  the  highest  bidder.  On  the  other  hand, 
everyone  felt  that  financial  considerations  would  have  to 
be  a  paramount  factor.  Eventually,  five  towns  entered 
bids  for  Presbyterian  College. 

Clinton  staggered  under  the  possibility  that  its  college — 
so  long  nurtured  with  great  sacrifice — would  be  taken  away. 
The  threat  came  at  a  particularly  inopportune  time.  For 
members  of  the  Clinton  Presbyterian  Church,  almost  the 
sole  source  of  PC  funds  up  to  this  point,  had  just  committed 
themselves  to  build  a  new  church  priced  at  the  significant 
sum  of  $20,000. 

A  special  committee  representing  all  denominations 
rose  to  the  challenge  of  saving  PC  for  Clinton.  The  Rev. 
J.  B.  Parrot,  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church,  headed  the  group 
which  worked  furiously  right  up  to  the  deadline  to  obtain 
pledges  of  support. 

The  story  became  big  news  for  newspapers  throughout 
the  state.  Finally,  on  September  29,  1905 — when  the  board 
assembled  in  the  chapel  of  Columbia  Seminary  Oocated 
in  Columbia  then)  to  receive  the  proposals — Hie  Slate 
paper  carried  as  its  biggest  frontpage  headline: 
PRESBYTERIAN  COLLEGE 
WANTED  BY  FIVE  TOWNS 

And  the  newspaper's  extended  write-up  of  the  opening 
session  of  the  long  two-day  meeting  included  these  open- 
ing paragraphs: 

The  desirability  of  the  Presbyterian  College  of  South 
Carolina  was  made  quite  evident  last  night.  Five  progressive 
towns  submitted  bids  for  the  college  to  be  located  in  their 
respective  communities,  and  distinguished  men  of  all  creeds 
and  denominations  pleaded  for  the  bids. 

The  trustees  of  this  college  met  last  night  in  the  chapel 
of  Columbia  Theological  Seminary,  and  perhaps  this  build- 
ing of  historic  memories  never  witnessed  such  a  gathering. 
There  were  present,  in  addition  to  members  of  the  board, 
1 50  men  representing  all  classes  and  professions  of  the  men 
in  South  Carolina. 

The  small  chapel  was  crowded  to  the  door  and  the  feeling 
of  battle  was  in  the  air,  but  it  was  announced  that  each 
delegation  would  be  heard  separately.  There  were  some  good 
speeches  made — arguments  so  convincing  that  if  the  board 
had  five  colleges  at  its  disposal  it  could  locate  each  very 
happily. 

Clinton  made  a  surprisingly  strong  showing  and  made  a 
touching  appeal  for  the  retention  of  the  college  on  the 
ground  of  moral  obligation. 

Bennettsville  made  apparently  the  best  financial  offer— 
conditioned  upon  a  woman  being  elected  a  member  of  the 
board. 

Sumter  made  decidedly  the  best  showing  from  a  stand- 
point of  central  location  and  accessibility.  The  Sumter 
delegation  came  over  on  a  special  train. 


Chester  had  a  delegation  of  strong  men  present  and  the 
Rome  of  South  Carolina  made  it  evident  that  the  college 
is  wanted  there  very  much. 

Yorkville,  the  first  town  to  make  a  bid  when  it  was 
learned  there  was  a  chance  to  move  the  college,  made  a  fine 
offer  for  a  town  no  larger  than  Yorkville. 
The   newspaper  then  listed  the  five   bids  as  follows: 
Bennettsville — Cash  $52,400;   site  and  donation  of  Mrs. 
Beck  with,  $12,000;  total  $64,400.  Chester— Cash  $35,000; 
site  $5,000;  total  $40,000.  Clinton— Cash  $20,000;  donation 
from     Clinton     College     Association    (existing    campus) 
$20,000;  total  $40,000;  Sumter— Cash  $25,000;  site  $10,000; 
total  $35,000;  Yorkville— Cash  $17,000;  site  $22,000;  water 
and  lights  $3,000;  total  $42,000. 

It  was  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  before  the  last  delegation 
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completed  its  proposal,  and  the  business  of  making  a 
decision  was  resumed  at  9  a.m.  the  next  day.  Finally,  after 
full  discussion  and  consideration,  the  board  of  trustees 
cast  12  votes  for  Clinton,  6  for  Chester  and  1  for  Ben- 
nettsville.  Then  followed  a  unanimous  vote  in  favor  of 
Chnton — thereby  closing  on  an  optimistic  note  a  meeting 
praised  for  its  harmony  and  lack  of  dissension. 

Great  jubilation  reigned  in  Clinton  over  the  decision. 
Dr.  Jacobs  wrote  in  his  Our  Monlhly  publication  about 
the  response  of  Clinton  residents: 

What  about  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Clinton  delegation? 
Ask  the  boys.  It  is  something  wonderful,  they  went  at  it.  The 
enthusiasm  began  on  the  night  of  the  12th  of  September, 
when  they  stayed  up  most  of  all  night  calling  people  out  of 
bed  to  the  phones  "double  your  subscription."  They  had  to 
raise  six  thousand  dollars  to  make  out  their  20,000 — and  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  between  midnight  and  daylight  they  did 
it. 

Then  came  the  Columbia  trip.  Well  all  the  world  knows 
about  that!  The  way  they  made  the  old  Seminary  Chapel 
ring  with  applause  at  every  sentence  of  Bro.  Parrot's  speech 
was  enough  to  shock  sensitive  nerves.  But  it  was  the  home 
trip  that  capped  the  climax.  The  party  divided.  Some  had  to 
leave  on  the  5  o'clock  train  before  the  question  was  decided. 
They  received  the  news  at  Newberry.  And  then  the  racket 
began.  One  brother  is  said  to  have  kept  his  head  out  of  the 
window,  yelling  and  hooting  and  hurrahing  for  20  solid 
miles. 

They  reached  Clinton  about  8:30.  As  they  rolled  in — they 
were  shocked  and  frightened  by  clang  of  fire  bells — all  over 
the  town,  bells  were  ringing.  Could  it  be  the  city  on  fire? 
Verily,  yes — but  it  was  the  fire  of  enthusiasm.  The  whole 
town   had   poured   out  to   welcome   back   the  conquering 
heroes.  Rebel  yells  and  College  yells  and  yells  on  independ- 
ent and  general  principles — and  hurrahs  for  Clinton  and 
Parrot  and  everybody  else — why,  the  town  was  wild.  Talk 
about  Clinton  not  interested  in  her  College.  Pshaw!  You 
ought  to  have  been  here  that  night,  and  the  next  morning 
at  5  a.m.  when  the  second  section  came  in  and  all  the  next 
day  and  the  next  and  the  next. 
President  Neville  was  now  free  to  concentrate  his  efforts 
on  improving  PC  as  permanently  secured  in  Clinton.  Besides 
endowment,  his  immediate  objectives  for  plant  expansion 
were  a  new  administration  building  to  replace  the  Reci- 
tation  Hall  on  Thornwell  campus,  another  dormitory,  a 
modern  dining  hall  for  a  larger  student  body  and  a  home 
for  the  president. 

He  did  not  waste  any  time.  In  June,  1906,  the  cornerstone 
was  laid  on  the  Administration  Building — situated  on  the 
highest  ground  in  the  center  of  the  campus.  It  was  com- 
pleted eight  months  later  at  a  cost  of  $35,000  and  drew 
widespread  comment  for  its  efficient  design  and  archi- 
tectural grace  accentuated  by  the  giant  dome,  Georgian 
columns  and   impressive  rotunda.    It  provided  space  for 
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classrooms,  scientific  laboratories,  society  halls,  library, 
offices  and  a  second-floor  auditorium  with  seating  capacity 
for  500. 

This  building  enabled  the  trustees  to  sell  the  Recitation 
Hall  to  the  orphanage,  thereby  bringing  all  college  ac- 
tivities onto  one  30-acre  campus.  Also  brought  over  was  the 
old  bell  which  dated  back  to  the  original  Academy  building 
(pre- 1880).  This  bell  continued  on  the  new  campus  its 
function  of  ringing  for  class  periods  and  served  this  purpose 
until  an  electronic  buzzer  system  was  installed  after  World 
War  II.  The  bell,  still  present  today  atop  the  latticed  wooden 
tower  next  to  Neville  Hall,  also  has  been  used  through  the 
years  to  express  the  spirit  of  victory  after  successful  ath- 
letic encounters. 

(After  being  known  as  the  Administration  Building  for 
many  years,  the  building's  name  was  changed  to  Neville 
Hall  in  1944  as  an  appropriate  memorial  to  this  early  presi- 
dent. It  remains  today  the  focal  point  of  the  PC  landscape, 
still  the  main  classroom  facility  and  a  center  for  faculty 
offices.) 

The  wood-framed  president's  home  was  completed 
and  occupied  in  mid-1906,  making  the  third  residence  for 
the  faculty.  (Years  later,  after  another  president's  home 
was  given  to  the  college  by  John  H.  Young  of  Clinton,  this 
old  wooden  structure  became  known  as  the  YMCA  building 
in  serving  as  a  student  center.)  Subsequently,  it  was  torn 
down  to  make  way  for  the  present  student  center.) 

J.  urning  his  attention  to  other  needs.  President  Neville 
recruited  a  financial  agent  for  fund-raising.  He  was  the  Rev. 
J.  C.  Shive,  a  trustee  who  took  leave  from  his  Abbeville 
Church  to  canvass  the  state  with  increasing  success  for 
about  six  months.  Dr.  Neville  also  traveled  extensively 
throughout  the  synod— preaching  and  making  contacts 
for  the  college.  He  traveled  north  to  secure  funds  from  : 
number  of  individual  contacts.  When  the  synod  had  i 
stated  meeting  in  Laurens,  he  had  two  special  coaches  bring 
the  entire  body  over  for  its  first  good  look  at  the  college, 
and  faculty  and  students  helped  with  the  entertainment. 

Through  these  and  other  activities.  President  Neville 
sought  to  build  resources  and  extend  the  influence  of 
Presbyterian  College.  He  had  just  hit  full  stride  when, 
suddenly,  less  than  three  years  after  taking  office,  he  was 
stricken  fatally  ill  while  participating  in  Commencement 
exercises.  He  died  three  days  later,  on  June  8,  1907,  at  age 
51.  Among  his  last  words  spoken  at  the  graduation  program 
were: 

"I  have  had  this  work  on  my  heart  continually  since 
I  took  it  up.  I  have  labored  in  the  heat  and  in  the  cold,  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  through  good  report  and  ill  re- 


port.  My  zeal  has  not  flagged;  but  I  feel  that  I  must  make 
acknowledgment  to  those  who  have  so  nobly  worked  with 
and  encouraged  me."  He  made  special  reference  to  his  wife 
and  to  trustees  W.  M.  McPheeters,  Robert  Adams  and  J.  C. 
Shive. 

His  wife  was  the  former  Virginia  Aiken,  daughter  of  an 
old  South  Carolina  family.  She  served  well  in  companion- 
ship as  PC's  first  lady,  and  she  remained  in  Clinton  after 
his  death  to  complete  the  rearing  of  her  children.  Six  sons 
and  daughters  received  degrees  from  Presbyterian  College. 
Their  noble  service  to  the  Church  and  to  PC  continued  in 
the  Neville  tradition  and  was  passed  to  a  third  generation. 

Even  in  his  brief  tenure.  Dr.  Neville  established  himself 
among  the  great  leaders  of  Presbyterian  College.  He  took 
office  at  a  most  crucial  time  of  transition  to  synod  owner- 
ship, weathered  the  attempt  to  move  the  college  and  in- 
spired confidence  among  his  fellow  ministers. 

While  starting  from  a  low  base,  the  figures  over  three 
years  show  stout  progress  in  the  uphill  battle:  the  student 
body  was  more  than  doubled,  from  58  to  120;  endowment 
rose  from  zero  to  $36,000  in  cash  and  subscriptions;  campus 
land  increased  by  almost  one-fourth.  Two  buildings  were 
erected  and  the  groundwork  laid  for  two  others. 


%J  ust  two  months  after  his  death,  construction  began 
on  the  new  dormitory  and  the  dining  hall  he  had  planned. 
Presbyterians  of  Laurens  contributed  $7,000  to  build 
Laurens  Hall,  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Judd  of  Spartanburg  gave 
$5,000  toward  the  dining  hall  that  would  become  known  as 
Judd  Refectory  (the  people  of  Clinton  added  the  remaining 
$2,000  for  the  latter  structure).  Laurens  Hall  added  space 
to  house  24  students  while  Judd  had  the  capacity  to  feed 
150  students  seated  at  mealtime  and  also  included  a  second- 
floor  matron's  apartment. 

Neville  was  succeeded  as  president  by  Dr.  Robert 
Adams,  trustee  chairman  serving  his  12th  year  as  pastor  of 
the  Laurens  Presbyterian  Church.  A  top-honor  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Georgia,  Adams  received  his  theological 
education  at  Columbia  Seminary  and  Princeton.  His  total 
ministry  spanned  44  years.  He  was  an  effective  trustee,  but 
the  three  years  as  president  came  at  a  difficult  time.  Shive  left 
the  position  of  financial  agent  to  return  to  his  pulpit,  and  a 
cumulative  debt  of  $20,000  remained  from  the  erection  of 
the  four  buildings  and  subscriptions  not  yet  paid. 

Although  the  campus  improvements  started  under 
President  Neville  were  completed,  some  of  the  momentum 
faded. 

Internally  during  this  period,  the  college  raised  its 
standards  and  entrance  requirements.  It  continued  to 
operate  a  two-year  sub-freshman  program  to  help  ready 
some  incoming  students  not  properly  prepared  by  the  state's 
struggling  public  school  system.  At  one  point,  there  was 
criticism  that  the  board  had  lifted  admissions  requirements 
too  high. 

Up  until  1909,  the  curriculum  offered  a  choice  of  ten 
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courses  leading  to  the  BA  degree  and  post-graduate  work  for 
the  MA.  Then,  with  the  purchase  of  additional  physical 
apparatus,  the  BS  degree  was  added. 

The  YMCA  and  the  two  literary  societies — Eukosmian 
and  Philomathean — continued  as  the  main  organizations 
for  student  activities.  Speech-making  and  debating  were 
major  events.  Much  fanfare  was  given  to  choosing  a 
representative  for  the  Inter-Collegiate  Oratorical  Contest, 
and  the  four-day  Commencement  program  included  a 
debaters'  contest  and  a  declaimers'  contest. 

Regulations  listed  in  the  catalog  indicate  a  tight  rein  by 
trustees  and  faculty.  Membership  in  either  of  the  literary 
societies  was  compulsory.  Students  also  were  required  to 
attend  the  college's  daily  devotional  exercises  as  well  as  the 
Sunday  services  in  local  churches.  No  student  was  allowed  to 
go  more  than  two  miles  from  the  city  limits  without 
permission  from  the  faculty.  There  were  strict  rules  about 
loitering  in  the  halls  during  class  hours  and  about  remaining 
in  rooms  during  the  evening. 

The  board  of  trustees  had  forbidden  intercollegiate 
football,  and  a  president's  report  of  1909  stated: 

The  faculty  carefully  guards  its  students  against  the 
evils  which  commonly  attend  intercollegiate  athletics.  No 
student  is  allowed  to  participate  in  intercollegiate  contests 
whose  class  work  and  whose  conduct  are  not  satisfactory  to 
the  faculty.  The  baseball  schedule  is  arranged  under  their 
supervision  and  this  year  only  ten  games  have  been  sched- 
uled, seven  of  which  are  to  be  played  on  home  grounds. 
Our  students  actually  lost  two  days  from  their  studies  on 
this  account. 

Board  and  faculty  concern  over  possible  abuse  in 
athletics  stemmed  from  the  uncontrolled  situation  which 
existed  when  PC  first  began  playing  baseball  in  1895.  There 
were  no  eligibility  regulations  then,  and  all  the  college 
teams  hired  men  to  participate  in  intercollegiate  games. 
The  pitchers  and  catchers  often  received  pay  for  their  ser- 
vices. Faculty  members,  if  good  enough,  could  play  on 
college  teams.  At  PC,  for  example,  one  professor  pitched 
and  another  played  third  base — all  perfectly  within  the 
rules.  Presumably,  this  practice  applied  to  other  sports, 
too. 

Around  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  colleges  got  to- 
gether to  organize  the  State  Association  of  Colleges  for 
Athletics  for  the  express  purpose  of  devising  and  en- 
forcing rules  that  would  eliminate  paid  athletes  and  faculty 
members  participating  in  college  sports.  PC  had  a  campus 
Athletic  Association  to  give  oversight  to  and  support  for 
its  program.  Baseball  was  the  only  intercollegiate  sport 
here  for  a  number  of  years,  although  some  individual 
students  did  play  tennis. 

One  of  the  major  social  events  starting  each  school 
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year  was  the  YMCA  reception  given  for  the  new  students 
at  the  president's  home.  Young  ladies  of  Clinton  joined 
faculty,  upperclassmen  and  sometimes  townspeople  in 
welcoming  the  freshmen  to  campus.  A  crowd  of  200  at- 
tended one  of  these  receptions  during  Dr.  Adams'  presi- 
dency. 

Because  of  the  limited  size  of  the  student  body  and 
the  town  and  because  of  the  lack  of  transportation,  Clinton 
residents  and  PC  students  had  an  unusually  close  relation- 
ship during  these  years  and  for  many  years  thereafter. 
Clinton  looked  forward  to  the  start  of  each  new  session. 
Lifelong  friendships  were  formed  as  students  considered 
their  town  friends  as  families-away-from-home. 

Faculty  families  also  became  a  close,  integral  part 
of  community  life. There  was  deep  sorrow  and  a  real  sense 
of  loss  over  the  death  of  Dr.  Neville,  and  regret  over  the 
departure  of  President  Adams. 

Dr.  Adams  resigned  in  1910  to  become  pastor  of  Bethel 
Presbyterian  Church  in  York  County.  Once  again.  Dr. 
A.  E.  Spencer  assumed  direction  of  the  college — stepping 
up  from  his  position  as  vice-president  to  serve  temporarily 
for  the  next  year  while  a  trustee  committee  searched  for  a 
new  chief  executive. 

Although  these  first  seven  years  of  synod  affiliation 
were  marked  by  changing  leadership  at  the  top,  the  college 
faculty  remained  stable.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the 
professors  on  the  catalog  roster  were  in  the  early  stages 
of  extended  careers  as  PC  teachers. 
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-cting  President  Spencer,  who  also  taught  Greek  and 
French,  had  first  joined  the  faculty  in  1889  and  would  con- 
tinue on  for  57  years  until  his  retirement  in  1946 — the  longest 
tenure  of  anyone  ever  connected  with  the  college.  Pro- 
fessor A.  V.  Martin  was  already  a  fixture  here,  too,  having 
arrived  in  1896  to  teach  mathematics  and  destined  to  con- 
tinue until  1936.  Two  other  professors  of  that  day  whose 
teaching  here  spanned  the  decades  were:  the  Rev.  M.  G. 
Wood  worth  in  English  (1902-1940)  and  Bothwell  Graham 
in  Latin  and  German  (1903-44).  The  scholarly  Dr.  WiUiam 
S.  Bean  taught  a  wide  variety  of  courses — including  psy- 
chology, ethics,  logic,  German  and  English — during  his 
28-year  tenure  (1892-1920).  He  also  served  as  PC's  first 
librarian.  And  Dr.  Daniel  J.  Brimm  came  in  1910  from 
the  faculty  of  Columbia  Seminary  to  teach  Bible  to  37  years 
of  PC  students. 

At  the  close  of  his  one  year  as  acting  president  (1910- 
11),  Dr.  Spencer  noted  the  endowment  totaled  $27,044 
(loaned  on  real  estate  at  8  percent)  and  gave  this  overall 
report  on  the  college's  financial  condition: 


President  Davison  M.  Douglas 
1911-1927 

Assets 

30  acres  of  land,  conservative  estimate $30,000 

Administration  Building 40,000 

Judd  Dining  Hall  with  furnishings 8,000 

Three  dormitories 13,500 

(Alumni,  Laurens  &  Cottage) 

Three  faculty  homes 9,500 

Furniture  and  apparatus  2,000 

Library 2,000 

Endowment  fund,  with  interest  due 27,045 

Interest  on  hand  in  cash 886 

Total:     $132,931 

Liabilities 

80  bonds  sold $  8,000 

Notes  payable,  for  current  expenses,  etc 3,477 

Notes  payable,  for  building  fund, 

with  interest  due  on  same  14,236 

Overdrawn  on  building  1,664 

Total:     $27,377 

Excess  of  assets  over  liabilities $105,554 


Even  as  Dr.  Spencer's  report  was  pointing  out  the 
financial  situation,  the  synod  prepared  to  launch  a  state- 
wide campaign  to  raise  funds  for  its  three  institutions.  Of 
the  $200,000  goal,  Presbyterian  College  would  receive 
$100,000;  Columbia  Theological  Seminary,  $50,000;  and 
Chicora  College  for  women,  $50,000.  The  Rev.  A.  C. 
Bridgman  of  Columbia  headed  this  first  big  joint  effort 
by  the  synod  to  provide  substantial  support  for  its  schools. 

This  was  the  situation  when  the  trustees  called  to  the 
PC  presidency  the  Rev.  Davison  McDowell  Douglas,  the 
right  man  at  the  right  time  in  the  history  of  the  college. 
He  took  office  in  August,  191 1,  to  begin  a  IS'/j-year  tenure 
that  would  move  the  Presbyterian  College  of  South  Carolina 
into  the  forefront  of  higher  education  in  this  area. 

A  native  of  Chester  County,  Douglas  came  from  a 
family  of  churchmen  and  educators.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  Davidson  and  Columbia  Seminary,  earned  an  MA  degree 
at  the  University  of  South  Carolina  and  had  several  years 
of  additional  post-graduate  work  at  Princeton  and  Johns 
Hopkins  universities.  Among  his  teachers  lifting  horizons 
at  Princeton  were  Woodrow  Wilson,  Henry  Van  Dyke  and 
Bliss  Perry  (who  later  edited  The  Atlantic  Monthly). 

Dr.  Douglas  had  been  pastor  of  the  Maryland  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Baltimore  for  seven  years  when 
he  accepted  the  call  to  come  to  PC.  He  was  41  years  old 
then  and  married  to  the  former  Lydia  Welch  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  a  cousin  of  the  owner  of  the  Welch  Grapejuice  Co., 
whom  he  had  met  during  an  earlier  pastorate  in  Brevard, 


President  Douglas  approached  his  work  with  energy,  imagination 

and  broad  vision  that  inspired  others  to  join  his  enterprise 


N.  C.  Although  her  immediate  family  was  not  wealthy,  she 
did  have  some  independent  means  which  enabled  her  to 
finance  many  of  his  trips  north  to  raise  college  funds.  Mrs. 
Douglas  is  still  remembered  today  for  her  grand  manner  in 
fining  the  role  of  PC  first  lady.  They  had  two  daughters. 

President  Douglas  was  a  large,  impressive  individual — 
known  affectionately  as  "Big  Dick"  to  the  students,  who 
sensed  his  genuine  esteem  for  them.  He  spoke  to  them 
earnestly  about  manly  attributes  and  sought  to  develop 
them  physically  as  well  as  spiritually  and  intellectually. 
He  was  himself  a  kindly  person  of  balance  and  sound 
judgment,  whose  positive  outlook  and  devotion  to  PC 
drew  the  confidence  of  donors.  His  special  conviction 
about  excellence  in  education  he  expressed  eloquently 
in  words  and  actions. 

One  of  Dr.  Douglas'  first  tasks  as  president  was  to 
play  host  to  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina,  which  had 
scheduled  its  1911  stated  session  at  PC  as  tangible  in- 
dication of  concern  and  support.  One  entire  day  of  the 
October  meeting  was  given  over  to  reports  on  Presbyterian 
College. 
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.  n  his  presentation  to  the  group,  Douglas  spoke 
positively  of  the  college's  program  and  plant  and  then 
outlined  these  immediate  needs:  1.  another  dormitory; 
2.  a  science  hall;  3.  two  or  three  new  professors;  4.  a 
new  athletic  field;  and  5.  more  endowment. 

If  this  program  seemed  overly  ambitious  for  starters, 
the  new  president  quickly  dispelled  any  doubts.  He  ap- 
proached his  work  with  a  broad  vision  and  imagination 
that  inspired  others  to  join  his  enterprise.  For  example, 
he  immediately  employed  Charles  W.  Leavitt,  Jr.,  of  New 
York  City,  a  landscape  engineer  of  national  reputation 
to  lay  out  a  plan  for  future  campus  development.  In  keeping 
with  the  plan  (largely  followed  for  the  next  50  years),  a 
cotton  field  gave  way  to  avenues  laid  out  on  either  side  of  a 
green  plaza.  Professor  Martin's  cow  barn  was  moved,  and 
scores  of  trees  planted  that  give  the  campus  much  of  its 
present  beauty. 

To  solve  the  dormitory  need  without  conflicting  with 
the  synod's  fund-raising  drive,  he  went  north  to  secure 
$5,000  each  from  Mrs.  Cyrus  McCormick  of  Chicago  and 
Mrs.  John  S.  Kennedy  of  New  York.  These  gifts  were  com- 
bined with  smaller  ones  from  personal  friends  and  the 
remainder  from  CUnton  people  to  raise  the  $27,500  con- 
struction cost.  As  a  result  of  this  whirlwind  effort,  Spencer 
Dormitory  (with  accommodations  for  70)  was  ready  shortly 
after  the  arrival  of  a  record  133  students  in  the  fall  of 
1912. 

Two  new  professors,  both  holding  PhD  degrees,  were 
added  to  the  faculty.  One  of  these  was  Dr.  James  Boyd 
Kennedy,  arriving  via  York  County  and  Johns  Hopkins 
University  to  teach  history  and  economics  and  begin  a 
tenure  which  extended  over  34  years. 

At  the  same  time,  the  college  further  strengthened 
its  academic  program  and  raised  entrance  requirements 


with  a  schedule  to  phase  out  all  sub-freshman  work  by  the 
1915-16  session.  An  expanded  curriculum  now  offered 
courses  in  astronomy,  Bible,  chemistry,  economics,  English, 
French,  geology,  German,  Greek,  history,  Latin,  mathe- 
matics, pedagogy,  philosophy,  political  science,  physical 
training,  physics,  physiology  and  Spanish. 

Nine  scholarships,  funded  by  benevolent  persons  to 
assist  worthy  students  in  need,  were  now  listed  in  the 
catalog.  Library  books  by  1914  numbered  more  than 
5,000,  ranking  high  among  the  collections  of  church  col- 
leges. Thousands  of  tight  dollars  were  invested  in  the 
library  and  in  scientific  materials  and  apparatus  for  the 
laboratories. 

The  aims  enunciated  in  the  catalog  of  that  day  covered 
these  five  points: 

1.  To  do  high-grade,  honest  college  work. 

2.  To  furnish  preliminary  preparation  for  university 
work  and  for  entering  the  several  professions. 

3.  To  build  a  strong  moral  and  Christian  character. 

4.  To  develop  all  sides  of  a  student's  nature.  Ath- 
letics and  out-of-doors  sports  are  required  for  the 
development  of  the  physical  side. 

5.  To  place  a  college  education  in  reach  of  every  de- 
serving young  man  desiring  it. 

The  catalog  noted  that  required  chapel  exercises  begin 
the  work  of  each  day  and  that  every  faculty  member  must 
be  a  consistent  church  member,  but  it  also  made  clear: 
"While  the  college  attempts  to  throw  every  possible  safe- 
guard around  its  students,  it  is  not  a  reformatory  school. 
Parents  who  cannot  control  their  sons  at  home  must  not 
expect  the  college  to  assume  the  responsibility." 

A  progress  report  in  1914  on  Dr.  Douglas'  first  three 
years  in  office  indicated  that  students  had  increased  from 
85  to  155;  the  number  of  professors,  from  six  (total  salaries 
of  all:  $6,250)  to  ten  (total  salaries:  $13,940).  Total  income 
from  student  fees  went  from  $3,763.85  in  1910-1 1  to  $10,600 
for  the  1913-14  school  year.  And  church  collections,  which 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  and  daughter  Elizabeth  at  home  in  1912 
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Campus  plan  drawn  by  New  York  landscape  engineer  in  1912 


did  not  exist  as  a  regular  income  item  three  years  previously, 
were  listed  at  $3,000.  Small  figures  now,  perhaps,  but  big 
strides  for  that  time. 

A  student  entering  in  1914  could  attend  PC  for  the  year 
for  $179.  This  amount  was  listed  as  including  fees,  room 
rent,  board,  lights,  heat,  water  and  janitor's  service.  An 
estimated  $9  per  year  could  be  added  for  laundry  and  about 
$12  for  books.  The  catalog  also  stipulated  that  "a  charge 
of  25  cents  per  meal  would  be  made  to  students  for  the 
entertainment  of  guests." 

The  synod-wide  canvass  ended  successfully  in  1913  with 
$200,000  subscribed  for  the  three  institutions.  Approxi- 
mately half  of  this  represented  PC's  share  and  much  of  it 
was  put  into  endowment.  Some  of  the  funds  went  toward 
construction  of  a  badly  needed  combination  science  hall 
and  library  facility,  erected  in  1915  for  $35,000.  The  re- 
maining funds  to  build  it  Douglas  raised  in  amounts  of 
$15,000  from  Mrs.  Kennedy  of  New  York  and  $6,000  from 
Clinton. 

This  building  also  was  designed  to  include  space  for  a 
gymnasium  that  could  be  used  until  a  separate  athletic 
facility  could  be  acquired.  So  under  this  arrangement  for 
the  next  nine  years,  the  ground  floor  housed  a  court  area 
for  basketball  and  other  physical  activities,  the  second 
floor  held  the  library  with  reading  and  study  rooms,  and  the 
third  floor  was  devoted  to  chemistry,  physics  and  biology. 
The  building  was  named  in  honor  of  Founder  William  P. 
Jacobs. 

On  the  faculty  at  that  time  to  help  with  the  plans  was 
G.  H.  Cartledge,  who  taught  both  chemistry  and  physics  here 
from  1913  through  1915.  He  later  gained  distinction  as  a 
scientist  at  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory. 


President  Douglas  believed  staunchly  in  the  value  of 
physical  activity  as  an  integrated  part  of  the  educational 
process.  And  he  felt  that  fundamental  to  this  should  be  an 
expanded  program  of  sound  intercollegiate  athletics  which 
would  also  make  PC  more  attractive  to  young  men. 

In  1913,  the  college  lifted  the  ban  on  intercollegiate 
football.  The  trustees  appropriated  $1,000  to  put  into  good 
condition  the  field  located  about  where  Springs  Gymnasium 
now  stands.  (Baseball  had  been  played  here  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  sometimes  a  long  fly  ball  into  left  field  would 
hit  Alumni  Hall  in  the  air — an  automatic  grounds-rule 
double).  Students  already  were  engaging  in  a  disorganized 
brand  of  football,  as  recalled  in  these  words  of  P.  D.  Mazyck 
'12: 

"I  brought  with  me  when  I  entered  PC  in  1909  a  football 
and  old  uniform  I  had  used  at  a  prep  school.  This  was  the 
only  outfit  on  campus.  We  started  just  kicking  the  ball, 
then  picked  up  sides  to  scrimmage.  No  uniforms  or  pads — 
you  can  imagine  the  torn  and  soiled  clothing.  Thus  was 
planted  the  seed  of  PC  football." 


A 


mong  the  student  leaders  in  the  movement  to  get  foot- 
ball approved  was  William  P.  Jacobs  II  (grandson  of  the 
founder),  who  helped  to  organize  and  manage  the  first  team 
in  1913.  He  also  played  on  it  and  received  the  first  Block 
P  to  be  issued  for  football  participation  at  PC. 

Everett  L.  Booe,  a  former  star  college  athlete  at  David- 
son and  minor-league  baseball  player,  directed  that  team. 
He  was  added  to  the  staff  as  PC's  first  coach  and  as  a  physical 
instructor  to  inaugurate  a  physical  training  program  that 
would  be  required  of  all  freshmen  and  sophomores  three 
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These  student  editors  produced  the  first  issue  of 
the  Pac  SaC  yearbook  in  1914.  Included  in  the  pic- 
ture of  that  staff  at  work  are  William  P.  Jacobs  II 
(later  president  of  PC)  on  the  far  right,  with 
brother  Ferdinand  Jacobs  directly  across  from  him. 


times  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Basketball  also  had  its 
small  beginning  on  campus  about  this  time. 

Booe  and  his  successor  the  next  year,  E.  C.  Theller, 
both  scheduled  a  mixture  of  high  school  and  college 
football  teams.  Although  the  records  show  winning 
seasons,  the  rivalries  started  then  against  Furman, 
Newberry  and  Wofford  began  on  a  losing  note. 

Then,  in  1915,  Walter  A.  Johnson  arrived  from 
Milwaukee  to  become  coach  and  physical  director.  He 
brought  with  him  a  magnetic  personality,  the  same  kind 
of  drive  for  excellence  that  Douglas  possessed  and  a 
balanced  perception  of  athletics  acquired  at  the  Normal 
School  of  Physical  Education  in  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Just  22  years  old  then,  Johnson  began  a  career  that 
spanned  43  years  here  and  brought  to  him  and  to  Presby- 
terian College  unusual  distinction  in  the  field  of  athletics. 
His  ability  and  enthusiasm  produced  highly  competitive 
teams.  Even  more  important,  his  personal  integrity  made 
the  name  PC  synonymous  with  sportsmanship,  and  his 
vision  of  athletics  invigorated  the  entire  South  Carolina 
sports  scene.  Out  of  this  mixture  of  fight  and  fair  play 
came  the  widely  recognized  element  labeled  "the  PC 
spirit."  And  before  Johnson's  career  ended,  he  would  realize 
the  unprecedented  honor  of  having  the  student  bodies  of 
three  rival  colleges  (Clemson,  Furman  and  the  University 
of  South  Carolina)  hold  special  occasions  to  pay  him 
tribute. 


A  or  a  number  of  years,  Johnson  coached  football, 
basketball  and  baseball.  Shorter  seasons  then  provided 
the  time  for  coach  and  players  to  engage  in  all  three.  These 
were  considered  the  major  sports,  but  there  were  also  teams 
in  tennis  and  track.  Individuals  participated  in  the  South 
Carolina  Intercollegiate  Tennis  Tournament  (the  first 
winner  listed  on  its  singles  championship  trophy  was  that 
of  PC's  own  Darby  Fulton  for  the  year  191 1.  And  trackmen 


pointed  for  the  five-mile  cross-country  run  held  each  year 
on  Thanksgiving. 

Football  promptly  became  the  most  popular  campus 
sport.  In  addition  to  their  spectator  interest  in  varsity 
contests,  the  students  formed  teams  within  each  class 
and  had  hot  competition  to  decide  the  non-varsity  campus 
championship. 

The  student  body  remained  fairly  stable  at  around  150 
through  1920.  This  fact  precluded  the  need  for  much 
faculty  enlargement,  but  new  faces  appeared  on  the  scene 
from  time  to  time.  Dr.  William  E.  Hoy,  with  PhD  from 
Princeton  University,  began  his  nine-year  tenure  in 
biology  in  1918.  The  next  session  brought  two  others 
who  would  serve  PC  with  unusual  distinction  for  the 
next  25  years  (1919-44):  Dr.  Frank  Dudley  Jones,  professor 
of  psychology  and  philosophy  as  well  as  an  eminent 
historian,  who  had  been  minister  of  the  Clinton  Presby- 
terian Church;  and  Harry  E.  Sturgeon,  professor  of 
chemistry,  with  training  and  faculty  experience  from 
Purdue  University.  Jones  inspired  students  in  his  several 
fields  of  expertise,  while  Hoy  and  Sturgeon  together 
provided  the  finest  undergraduate  science  preparation 
in  the  state. 

Because  of  the  limited  student  body  and  relatively 
simple  operations  of  PC's  first  half-century,  most  of 
the  administrative  duties  were  handled  part-time  by 
faculty    members.    For   example.    Professor    Woodworth 


Among  PCs  early  musical  organizations  were  the 
yearly  glee  clubs  and  the  1914-15  concert  band 
which  struck  this  pose  for  the  yearbook. 


Only  22  when  he  came  in  1915.  Coach  Walter  Johnson  (right)  often 
worked  out  with  his  teams.  Real  intercollegiate  play  in  football 
began  here  with  his  1915  squad  below:  Top  row,  1.  to  r..  Price, 
Johnson,  W.  Fulton,  McMillian,  Belk,  M.  Woodson,  D.  Fulton,  Car- 
michael;  middle — Boulware,  Galloway,  McAfee,  Barksdale;  bottom 
row — R.  Woodson,  Eichelberger,  Bell,  McKeown  and  Brice. 
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Although  few  were  around  in  1914,  the  automobile  already  had 
started  adding  zest  to  student  social  activities.  Meanwhile,  on 
the  sports  scene,  this  first  PC  basketball  team  played  under 
Coach  Everett  Booe  (left)  in  uniform  styles  of  1913-14  season. 


doubled  as  registrar  right  on  through  the  Douglas  ad- 
ministration. Professor  Spencer  handled  the  business 
details  as  bursar  for  more  than  20  years — until  John 
Holland  Hunter,  a  1918  graduate,  was  brought  in  as 
full-time  business  manager  in  1921.  Hunter  remained  a 
popular  campus  figure  until  1942,  known  affectionately 
to  the  students  as  "Hawk." 

And  after  the  death  of  Professor  Bean,  the  part-time 
librarian  who  first  brought  order  to  the  college  collection, 
young  alumnus  Henry  M.  Brimm  '17  served  full-time 
in  this  capacity  for  five  years  (1920-25)  before  starting 
an  illustrious  career  that  would  lead  to  international 
notice  as  librarian  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary 
in  Virginia. 

World  War  I  had  its  impact  on  the  campus.  Many 
upperclassmen  left  in  1917  to  join  some  branch  of  the 
armed  forces.  That  fall,  all  students  were  required  to  be 
on  the  athletic  field  in  good  weather  and  in  the  gymnasium 
in  bad  weather  for  20  minutes  of  army  setting-up  exercises. 
In  addition,  there  was  a  drill  of  one-hour  duration  three 
times  a  week.  Since  this  activity  was  under  the  direction 
of  Walter  Johnson,  it  had  to  be  discontinued  in  early 
1918,  when  he  volunteered  to  join  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces  in  France. 

The  1918  catalog  carried  this  entry  under  the  head 
"Loyalty  to  Government": 

In  no  institution  has  patriotism  run  higher  than  in  the 
Presbyterian  College  of  South  Carolina.  The  College, 
faculty  and  student  body  are  absolutely  at  the  service 
of  our  country.  Practically  every  member  of  the  faculty 
has  been  engaged  in  some  work  for  our  cause.  Many  have 
delivered  speeches  in  behalf  of  Liberty  Bonds,  Red  Cross 
work,  YMCA  work.  Food  Conservation,  etc.  A  number  of 
professors  spent  their  entire  Christmas  holidays  helping 
with  questionnaires.  Any  call  made  by  the  Government 
is  willingly  responded  to.  Our  upper  classes  have  been 
shot  to  pieces  by  students  leaving  for  different  branches 
of  service. 

The  fall  of  1918  found  PC  with  a  unit  of  the  Students' 
Army  Training  Corps.  Campus  facilities  were  placed  under 
Army  jurisdiction  for  this  program  which  began  on 
October  1  and  ended  on  December  12,  a  month  after  the 
Armistice. 

Approximately  100  students  were  enrolled  in  the 
SATC,  with  the  purpose  of  training  officers  to  assist  the 
war  effort.  Although  classwork  continued  on  regular 
schedule,    the    entire    school    was    oriented    toward    the 


military.  Barracks  regulations  were  enforced  in  the 
dormitories,  with  "Reveille"  and  "Taps"  signaling  the 
start  and  close  of  each  day,  and  passes  were  issued  to 
leave  the  campus.  Close-order  drill  was  conducted  twice 
daily,  in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  using  off-brand 
foreign  rifles — the  only  ones  available. 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  closing  its  SATC  operation 
at  Presbyterian,  the  War  Department  established  one  of 
the  nation's  first  units  of  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
here  in  January,  1919.  The  campus,  now  returned  tocivilian 
atmosphere,  saw  the  military  routine  limited  to  some 
morning  calisthenics,  drill  twice  weekly  in  the  afternoon 
and  one  hour  of  classwork  on  tactics.  Lt.  Gen.  (Ret.)  Ansel 
Godfrey  '22,  a  student  then,  recalls: 

There  were  almost  100  students  in  the  two  companies 
of  our  battalion.  We  had  to  get  practically  every  student 
in  school  to  take  part  to  have  enough  for  the  unit.  We 
wore  regular  Army  uniforms,  with  wrap-around  leggings, 
and  drilled  on  the  old  football  field  in  the  area  where  Springs 
Gymnasium  is  now.  By  the  spring  of  1919,  the  Army  was 
able  to  provide  1903  Springfield  rifles. 
Maj.  Frederick  J.  deRohan  was  sent  by  the  government 
to  organize  the  unit,  but  the  first  real  ROTC  commandant 
here  was  Col.  E.  L.  Glasgow,  who  served  from  1921  to  1929. 
Participation  in  ROTC  was  required  of  all  freshmen  and 
sophomores   and   voluntary  for  juniors  and   seniors  on 
a  selective  basis. 


T. 


he  two  literary  societies  had  been  sponsoring  for 
several  years  the  bi-monthly  literary  magazine  known 
as  The  Collegian.  Then  in  1914  appeared  the  first  issue 
of  the  PaC  ^aC  yearbook,  a  title  derived  from  the  school's 
name  of  Presbyterian  College  of  South  Carolina.  As 
for  the  Blue  Stocking  student  newspaper,  it  entered 
the  scene  in  1919  under  circumstances  described  in  these 
words  many  years  later  by  Carl  W.  Mc Murray  '20: 

When  I  returned  to  Presbyterian  College  for  my  senior 
year  after  having  been  in  the  Navy,  I  decided  to  undertake 
this  project  concerning  which  I  had  given  much  thought 
during  the  first  few  weeks  after  the  term  opened.  My  first 
step  was  to  survey  the  financial  problem  and  to  get  a 
quotation  from  a  publishing  company  for  the  cost  of 
printing  and  to  canvass  the  merchants  for  advertising. 

On  the  basis  of  this,  I  decided  to  assume  personal 
responsibility  for  the  financial  success  of  the  venture.  Then 
I  selected  the  most  capable  men  1  knew  to  serve  on  the  staff 


Spencer  Hail  opened  in  1912  with  accommodations  tor  70  students 


Jacobs  Hall  was  erected  in  1915  as  a  library  and  science  facility. 


with  me,  and  I  pledged  them  to  secrecy  so  that  the  first 
issue  might  appear  on  the  campus  as  a  surprise.  The  secrecy 
worked  and  few  of  the  students  and  none  of  the  faculty 
knew  about  it  until  they  were  confronted  with  the  fact. 

That  first  issue  was  dated  October  17,  1919,  and  alto- 
gether nine  issues  under  my  editorship  appeared  during 
the  1919-20  school  year.  In  view  of  the  infancy  of  the 
paper,  I  decided  to  select  my  successor  and  his  staff  before 
the  end  of  the  year  and  to  help  them  in  their  efforts  that 
they  might  not  fail  to  carry  on  during  the  next  year.  That 
second  editor  was  Anthony  W.  Dick,  who  took  over  the 
editorial  helm  near  the  end  of  my  senior  year. 

I  greatly  cherish  the  memory  of  my  association  with 
those  capable  and  faithful  men  who  served  with  me  on  the 
staff  during  the  first  year.  Their  enthusiasm  was  as  great 
as  mine,  and  together  we  started  the  Blue  Stocking  on 
its  way — not  knowing  whether  it  would  survive  the  year 
much  less  for  longer  years  that  have  followed. 
What  an  enterprising  start  for  a  newspaper:  to  have 
a  scoop  on  the  first  issue! 

Like  the  literary  societies,  the  YMCA  organization 
continued  the  leadership  role  in  student  activities  it  had 
played  since  the  early  days  of  the  college.  Student  govern- 
ment, headed  by  a  duly  elected  student  council,  began 
about  1920. 


A, 


.mong  the  special-interests  organizations  (some  of 
them  short-lived)  of  the  early  1920's  were:  a  glee  club. 
Pi  Kappa  Delta  forensic  fraternity,  Chi  Beta  Phi  scientific 
fraternity.  Lambda  Phi  Gamma  musical  fraternity,  Sigma 
Upsilon  literary  fraternity.  Gamma  Sigma  journalistic 
fraternity,  Athletic  Council,  Ministerial  Band,  Camp 
McClellan  Club  (ROTC  summer  campers)  and  Inter- 
national Relations  Club.  The  Sigma  Kappa  Alpha  was 
established  in  1925  to  recognize  academic  excellence.  It 
continues  to  serve  that  function.  A  whole  array  of  home- 
area  groups  had  their  pictures  included  in  yearbooks  under 
the  names  of  the  Charleston  County  Club,  Chester  County 
Club,  Columbia  Club,  Georgia  Club,  Greenville  Club,  Rock 
Hill  Club,  Sumter  County  Club  and  the  like. 

Social  fraternities,  which  had  first  made  their  appear- 
ance here  in  1890,  only  to  be  banned  in  1909,  were  reinstated 
in  1921.  The  campus  chapters  of  Pi  Kappa  Alpha  (1890) 
and  Pi  Kappa  Phi  (1907)  returned  and  were  soon  joined  by 
Kappa  Alpha  Order,  Chi  Tau  and  a  local  group  known 
as  the  Owls.  They  were  permitted  to  use  rooms  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  Administration  Building  for  meetings  and 
limited  social  affairs.  A  Pan-Hellenic  Council,  with  one 
representative  from  each  fraternity,  coordinated  their 
social  activities. 


Dances  were  held  off-campus — mainly  in  Copeland 
Hall,  located  upstairs  in  a  building  on  the  Clinton  square. 
Many  of  these  affairs  were  scheduled  on  football  weekends. 
Also,  a  big  Pan-Hellenic  Weekend  in  the  spring  featured 
Friday  and  Saturday  night  dances  plus  an  afternoon 
tea-dance.  The  annual  Junior-Senior  was  another  big 
social  affair.  Altogether,  the  schedule  would  include  five 
or  six  campus-wide  dances,  with  visiting  orchestras  some- 
times brought  in  from  Carolina  or  some  other  nearby 
school,  and  a  number  of  smaller  activities.  Local  girls  and 
those  coming  from  hometowns  were  supplemented  by 
"dates"  from  neighboring  colleges  such  as  Converse, 
Chicora,  Greenville  Woman's  College,  Lander  and 
Winthrop. 

There  also  were  numerous  church  socials  that  brought 
PC  students  together  with  Clinton  girls,  and  much  enter- 
tainment was  done  in  local  homes.  Besides  lasting  friend- 
ships, quite  a  number  of  marriages  resulted  from 
relationships  stimulated  by  these  occasions. 

Students  did  not  travel  out  of  Clinton  much  in  those 
days.  Automobiles  had  not  yet  grown  numerous  anywhere, 
and  the  campus  vehicles  consisted  of  a  few  faculty  cars 
and  three  or  four  owned  by  students.  Add  one  more:  an 
alumnus  recalls  a  dormitory  janitor  who,  through  off- 
campus  enterprise,  managed  to  own  an  Essex  automobile. 
He  sometimes  rented  it  to  students. 

Fortunately,  Clinton  had  been  blessed  with  good 
passenger  train  service  since  its  early  days,  providing 
students  with  the  most  convenient  means  of  getting  to 
college.  Now,  in  the  early  '20's,  the  railroad  depot  became 
abuzz  with  a  most  unusual  brand  of  social  activity  on 
many  afternoons  around  2  o'clock.  Four  passenger  trains — 
two  each  of  the  Seaboard  and  the  Columbia,  Newberry 
&  Laurens  railroads  traveling  in  opposite  directions — 
met  in  Clinton  at  that  hour.  One  train  with  each  line  had 
to  get  on  a  siding.  The  result  was  a  layover  of  at  least  30 
minutes  each  day,  as  passengers  changed  and  other  business 
was  transacted. 

For  PC  students,  this  was  a  time  for  boarding  the  trains 
and  visiting  with  all  of  the  college  girls  enroute  to  their 
various  destinations.  Many  collegians  traveled  along  these 
lines,  so  the  trains  often  were  well-populated  with  young 
ladies  heading  to  and  from  college.  Arthur  Lynn  '29 
remembers  that  on  some  days  much  of  the  student  body 
would  head  for  the  depot  in  downtown  Clinton.  He  said 
Saturdays  and  the  approach  of  Christmas  holidays  were 
especially  popular  days  for  travel  and,  therefore,  for  the 
brief  railroad  socializing. 

Athletic  teams  and  other  traveling  groups  also  utilized 


For  nine  years,  the  Jacobs  basement  served  as  a  gymnasium. 


this  transportation.  Such  trips  had  to  be  worked  around 
train  schedules,  however,  which  necessitated  longer  time 
intervals  and  some  overnight  stays.  These  considerations 
would  disappear  with  the  arrival  of  the  automobile. 

Coach  Johnson  recounted  some  intricate  arrangements 
that  had  to  be  made  around  train  connections  to  less 
convenient  points.  For  example,  getting  the  40  miles  to 
Spartanburg  and  back  on  the  same  day  for  a  Wofford 
game  involved  a  series  of  train  changes  and  waits  that 
made  it  a  trip  of  almost  24  hours.  And  he  recalled  that,  after 
a  Saturday  afternoon  game  in  some  places,  the  team  would 
have  to  stay  over  until  Monday,  because  Sunday  train 
travel  for  PC  students  was  forbidden  as  a  desecration  of 
the  Sabbath. 

Occasionally,  a  freshman  would  arrive  in  Clinton  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  alone  and  scared,  and  find  himself 
deposited  beside  the  tracks  without  direction.  The  helping 
hand  usually  came,  as  described  by  Henry  P.  J. 
L'heureux  '28: 

In  September,  1925,  I  arrived  by  train  in  Clinton  for 
the  first  time.  I  was  alone,  and  it  was  about  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  local  policeman  met  the  train.  I  was  the 
only  person  to  get  off.  He  took  pity  on  me,  a  complete 
stranger,  and  took  me  to  Alumni  Hall  on  the  PC  campus. 
Tired  and  sleepy  after  a  long  trip,  I  was  soon  asleep  on  a 
vacant  mattress.  I  was  welcomed  to  college  by  a  friendly 
roommate,  students  and  faculty  and  administrators. 
God  bless  their  memories. 

The  college  canteen  of  this  era  was  located  under  the 
right  back  corner  of  the  Administration  Building  (Neville 
Hall),    where    headroom    was    available.     Operated    by 


a  student,  it  offered  a  limited  array  of  school  supplies, 
sandwiches,  cookies,  candy  and  soft  drinks. 

Hazing  of  freshmen  was  strictly  prohibited,  but  some 
"ratting"  did  take  place.  And  it  was  usually  done  in  a 
spirit  of  mutual  goodwill.  J.  R.  Bruce  Martin  '29  likes 
to  tell  this  story; 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  1924-25  school  year.  John 
Spratt,  one  of  our  fun-loving  freshmen  who  liked  to  tease, 
got  into  trouble  with  senior  Charles  Woodside,  Jr.,  in  his 
room  on  the  third  floor  of  Spencer  Hall.  Spratt  picked  up  a 
picture  of  Woodside's  beautiful  girlfriend  and  called  her 
an  "old  hag."  Woodside  immediately  went  to  work  with 
his  paddle — just  as  President  Douglas  was  walking  past 
Spencer. 

Hearing  the  sound  of  a  paddle  striking  someone  up 
on  the  third  floor,  Dr.  Douglas  climbed  all  of  the  stairs, 
walked  into  Woodside's  room  and  caught  him  in  the  act. 
"Mr.  Woodside,"  he  said  sternly,  "I  am  surprised  at  you 
for  hazing  that  freshman.  You  know  it  is  a  shipping  offense." 
But  freshman  Spratt  thought  quickly  and  saved  his  hazer's 
college  career  by  saying:  "Dr.  Douglas,  we  were  just 
swapping  licks." 

Another  synod-wide  financial  drive  was  launched  in 
1919  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  M.  E.  Melvin.  It  had 
the  appealing  title  of  "Million  Dollar  Campaign,"  with 
Presbyterian  College  designated  to  receive  one-half  of 
the  total. 


k_/ubscriptions  met  the  campaign  goal  by  December, 

1921,  which  meant  that  PC  now  had  pledges  for  $500,000  in 
capital  support.  Pledge  payments  were  expected  to  provide 
this  amount  over  the  next  few  years. 

More  encouragement  came  to   President   Douglas  in 

1922,  when  the  General  Education  Board  of  New  York 
offered  a  challenge  grant  of  $125,000  if  PC  raised  an 
additional  $250,000  for  its  endowment  by  1927.  The 
Board  earlier  had  provided  $5,000  annually  for  three 
years  to  enable  the  college  to  increase  faculty  salaries. 


The  plaza  by  1919  already  showed  the  benefits  of  planning,  plantings  and  landscaping. 
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By  1923,  all  of  Dr.  Douglas'  hard  work  in  building  the 
plant,  program  and  faculty  had  begun  to  pay  off  in  South- 
wide  recognition  of  PC  quality.  This  was  the  year  of  full 
accreditation,  when  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  granted  membership  with  unani- 
mous vote  and  special  commendation.  Apphcations  for 
admission  mounted.  Student  enrollment  showed  the  type 
of  steady  increase  that  demanded  expansion  of  facilities. 

Judd  Dining  Hall  was  enlarged  in  1923  with  an  addition 
that  more  than  doubled  the  size  of  the  original  structure 
and  provided  the  capacity  to  seat  as  many  as  400.  Food 
operations  continued  under  the  management  of  Mrs.  Myrtle 
Hunter,  whose  motherly  concern  for  serving  good  meals 
made  her  a  campus  favorite.  Visiting  athletic  teams  enjoyed 
coming  to  PC  especially  for  that  reason,  and  some  faculty 
members  ate  regularly  in  the  dining  hall. 

The  new  athletic  center  became  a  reality  in  1924  with 
the  erection  of  Leroy  Springs  Gymnasium.  A  close  personal 
friend  of  Dr.  Douglas — Col.  Leroy  Springs  of  Lancaster — 
contributed  $100,000  for  this  building,  which  was  planned 
by  gymnasium  experts  to  include  the  latest  design  concepts 
of  a  sports  facility.  Enthusiastic  students  dedicated  their 
next  yearbook  in  honor  of  the  donor. 
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'  uilt  to  encircle  the  football  field  behind  the  gymnasium 
was  a  track  modeled  after  one  Coach  Johnson  saw  under 
construction  at  Harvard  while  attending  summer  school 
there.  (The  track  proved  so  superior  that  every  state  meet 
was  held  here  between  1925  and  1958.)  Only  limited  stands 
were  available  for  football  seating  then. 

That  same  year,  Smyth  Dormitory  was  built  to  provide 
resident  accommodations  for  72  students.  This  $95,000 
structure  of  red  tapestry  brick  with  limestone  trim  was 
named  in  memory  of  Dr.  Thomas  Smyth,  for  over  40  years 
the  pastor  of  Charleston's  historic  Second  Presbyterian 
Church.  His  son,  Capt.  Ellison  A.  Smyth  of  Pelzer, 
made  the  initial  gift  of  $25,000  toward  the  cost  of 
construction. 

Capt.  Smyth,  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees,  also 
gave  to  the  college  about  this  time  his  superb  collection 
of   South    Caroliniana.    This   material   today   forms   the 
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foundation  of  a  section  of  the  library  which  brings  consid- 
erable distinction  to  PC  as  a  major  resource  on  the  history, 
development,  culture  and  background  of  this  state. 

Other  major  donors  to  the  Douglas  administration 
included  C.  E.  Graham  and  John  T.  Woodside,  both  of 
Greenville,  with  gifts  of  $100,000  and  $40,000  respectively, 
and  Mrs.  John  S.  Kennedy  of  New  York  with  several 
contributions  amounting  to  $43,500.  John  McSween,  Sr., 
of  Timmonsville  and  Orangeburg  industrialist  George  H. 
Cornelson  also  supported  the  college  generously. 

Roger  L.  Coe,  a  1919  PC  graduate,  returned  in  1924 
for  a  13-year  faculty  tour — mostly  as  professor  of  educa- 
tion. Also  that  year,  Henry  T.  Lilly  came  from  McCallie 
School  in  Chattanooga  to  serve  as  professor  of  English. 
Although  he  remained  here  only  two  years,  he  became 
significant  to  PC  history  as  the  man  who  recommended 
Marshall  W.  Brown  to  President  Douglas.  Lilly  and 
Brown  had  been  close  friends  and  colleagues  at  McCallie 
and  fellow  graduate  students  at  the  University  of  Vienna. 

When  Lilly  learned  that  Douglas  planned  to  create 
a  separate  department  of  history  at  PC,  he  suggested  his 
friend  as  a  most  gifted  teacher.  The  president  verified 
this  assessment  and  hired  the  25-year-old  Brown  ahead 
of  an  experienced  teacher  with  PhD  from  Harvard.  It  was 
the  kind  of  perceptive  "judgment  call"  that  made  Dr. 
Douglas  a  good  chief  executive. 

Marshall  Walton  Brown  was  a  Newbern,  Tenn.,  native 

The  1918-19  student  body  of  160  students  included  12  women 
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Presbyterian  College  received  full  accreditation  in  1923,  the 

culmination  of  Douglas'  effort  in  building  a  sound  operation 


and  Centre  College  graduate  who  had  been  teaching  at 
McCallie  for  three  years.  His  PC  assignment  called  for 
versatility.  Although  he  was  the  total  history  department, 
responsible  for  all  of  its  courses,  Brown  also  taught  a 
section  of  Bible  his  first  year.  And  when  the  president 
wanted  a  fine  arts  offering  the  second  semester.  Brown 
increased  his  load  to  17  hours  with  a  music  appreciation 
course.  No  phonograph  was  available  that  first  year,  so 
the  course  consisted  mostly  of  a  history  of  music,  with 
some  explanations  about  different  musical  forms. 

This  young  professor,  of  course,  would  remain  there- 
after at  Presbyterian  College.  His  active  career  would  cover 
the  38  years  between  that  1925  beginning  and  his  1963 
retirement  as  president  and  would  stamp  him  forever 
among  the  PC  elite. 

With  the  signing  of  Marshall  Brown,  President  Douglas 
got  a  bonus  the  next  year  in  the  person  of  an  attractive 
young  woman  named  Lillian  Gross  Brown.  Born  near 
Chattanooga  and  educated  at  Tennessee  College,  she 
had  worked  at  McCallie  School  as  registrar  and  was 
engaged  to  Brown  at  the  time  he  left  for  Clinton.  She 
joined  him  here  after  their  marriage  in  1926.  Although 
she  did  not  become  a  part  of  the  PC  staff  immediately, 
"Mrs.  Bee"  would  later  engage  in  one  of  the  most  unusual 
relationships  a  college  wife  ever  enjoyed  with  students 
and  alumni. 
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'r.  Brown  remembers  his  bride  getting  an  impressive 
introduction  to  Presbyterian  College  when  President  and 
Mrs.  Douglas  had  them  over  for  dinner  with  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Dudley  Jones.  Not  only  was  Douglas  a  striking  personality, 
but  Jones  had  probably  the  most  versatile  mind  on  the 
campus.  At  the  close  of  the  evening,  Mrs.  Brown  said: 

"Marshall,  if  the  rest  of  the  faculty  are  anything  like 
Dr.  Jones,  you  have  gotten  yourself  into  some  very  fast 
company." 

Coach  Walter  Johnson  had  started  his  football  pro- 
gram on  the  ambitious  note  of  playing  large  and  small 
colleges  alike.  By  1924,  it  had  developed  to  the  point 
where  he  brought  in  Lonnie  S.   McMillian  as  coaching 


colleague  and  assistant  physical  director.  The  well-rounded 
McMillian  had  been  a  star  on  Johnson's  first  eleven  in  1915 
and  eventually  captain  of  all  three  major  teams — football, 
basketball  and  baseball.  He  finished  PC  in  1921,  after  time 
off  for  Navy  service,  and  coached  the  Clinton  and  Thorn- 
well  high  school  teams  before  joining  the  college  staff. 

Like  so  many  other  dedicated  individuals  before  and 
after  him.  Coach  Lonnie  Mac  put  his  roots  deep  into  PC 
turf.  He  also  would  become  a  vital  part  of  the  college's 
athletic  tradition — coaching  almost  every  sport,  freshman 
and  varsity,  at  one  time  or  the  other — and  gaining  wide 
recognition  for  an  active  career  that  spanned  36  years. 

Together,  Johnson  and  McMillian  built  an  overall 
sports  program  that  brought  much  prestige  and  publicity 
to  the  college.  Playing  in  the  old  Southern  Intercollegiate 
Athletic  Conference  (SIAA),  their  teams  competed  on 
almost  even  terms  against  all  of  the  larger  South  Carolina 
schools  and  developed  intense  rivalries  with  Davidson, 
Erskine,  Newberry  and  Wofford. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  football  rivalry  with  Davidson 
grew  so  intense  that  a  fight  erupted  in  1925.  The  two  teams 
were  playing  on  neutral  ground  in  Rock  Hill,  a  town  about 
equally  divided  into  partisan  camps.  Suddenly,  the  hard 
contact  on  the  field  led  to  fist-fights  among  the  players, 
and  this  in  turn  spread  to  students  in  the  stands.  Although 
hardly  a  riot,  this  affair  did  cause  football  relationships 
between  the  two  Presbyterian  schools  to  be  suspended  for 
the  next  25  years.  (The  series  was  resumed  in  1949  and 
continued  through  1967.) 

The  early  Johnson  teams  soon  became  known  by  the 
nickname  "Blue  Stockings."  Johnson  always  insisted  it 
was  originated  by  sports  writers  simply  commenting  on 
the  fact  that  his  players  wore  long  blue  socks  similar  to 
stockings  (after  all,  there  were  White  Sox  and  Red  Sox 
in  baseball).  Others  have  suggested  the  name  came  from 
the  old  tag  sometimes  applied  to  early  Presbyterianism, 
known  to  be  strict  in  belief  and  intellectual.  Church 
historians  provide  little  help  in  tracing  the  origin.  At  any 
rate,  the  nickname  was  shortened  to  "Blue  Hose"  in 
1954 — presumably  under  the  assumption  that  it  sounded 
somewhat  fiercer  to  carry  onto  the  field  of  athletic  battle. 


Presbyterian  College's  first  ROTC  battalion  in  1919-20  at  drill  on  the  football  field. 
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This  1920-21  council  was  among  PC's  first 
student  government  groups.  Anthony  W. 
Dick  served  as  student  body  president  then. 


Although  limited  numbers  of  women  had  attended 
regularly  as  non-resident  students  the  previous  40  years, 
there  was  a  ten-year  period  (1921-31)  when  none  were 
enrolled  at  PC.  This  occurred  in  response  to  synod  efforts 
to  get  as  many  young  ladies  as  possible  to  enter  and 
strengthen  Chicora  College.  The  women's  school  already 
was  starting  its  fatal  decline  that  brought  merger  with 
Queens  College  of  Charlotte  within  the  decade. 

"Where  Men  are  Made"  became  the  motto.  It  reflected 
justified  pride  in  a  well-balanced  program  of  high  quahty 
designed  to  develop  the  whole  person. 

The  rigorous  curriculum  demanded  84  semester  hours 
of  general  education  courses  to  include  four  years  of 
language  other  than  English,  two  years  of  English,  three 
of  Bible,  a  year  each  in  two  laboratory  sciences,  one  year 
of  mathematics,  a  semester  in  economics  or  political  science, 
and  one  semester  in  psychology. 

Completing  the  134  hours  required  for  graduation,  50 
semester  hours  would  be  selected  in  accordance  with  the 
Table  of  Major  Courses — composed  of  these  1 1  major 
subjects  or  groups:  I.  English;  2.  ancient  language; 
3.  modern  language;  4.  history,  economics,  political  science, 
sociology;  5.  psychology,  logic,  education,  philosophy; 
6.  Bible,  ethics,  apologetics;  7.  mathematics;  8.  biology; 
9.  chemistry;  10.  physics;  11.  general  science. 

In  addition  to  these  hours  were  the  requirements  for 
military  science.  The  first  two  years  of  compulsory  ROTC 
eliminated  the  necessity  of  continuing  to  require  classes 
of  physical  activity. 

PC  had  been  operating  on  a  two-semester  calendar 


Cars  parked  close  to  the  sidelines  for  this  1920  football  game.  And 
the  small  but  enthusiastic  crowds  got  right  up  to  the  action. 


Picture  panel  from  a  1920  brochure. 
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This  1923  edition  of  the  annual 
Junior-Senior  social  occasion  had 
Judd  Dining  Hall  in  a  festive  mood. 


since  1920— a  change  from  the  three  terms  of  earlier  years. 
No  summer  work  was  offered. 

From  almost  every  aspect,  this  period  was  the  best  of 
times  thus  far  for  Presbyterian  College.  Spirits  ran  high, 
enrollments  topped  200  and  continued  to  rise.  And  the 
plant,  program  and  prestige  of  the  day  seemed  to  assure 
an  easier  road  ahead. 

But  there  were  intimations  of  financial  troubles  ahead. 
An  agricultural  "depression,"  hitting  the  South  in  the 
early  1920's,  began  to  tighten  its  grip  on  South  Carolina. 
Eventually,  some  people  lost  their  farms,  and  students 
had  to  drop  out  of  school.  Support  from  the  churches, 
for  both  current  operations  and  capital  purpose,  began 
to  slacken. 

About  one-half  of  the  pledges  on  the  synod's  "Million 
Dollar  Campaign"  could  not  be  paid,  because  the  money 
simply  was  not  there.  Necessary  buildings  had  been  erected 
and  other  commitments  made  in  the  expectation  of  getting 
the  entire  $500,000  subscribed  for  PC.  But  only  $270,000 
of  the  amount  was  ever  received.  Much  of  this,  as  it  came 
in,  had  been  put  into  endowment  to  enable  the  college  to 
claim  $77,000  in  matching  funds  from  the  General 
Education  Board  (the  remainder  of  the  challenge  went 
unmatched). 

Timing  became  an  important  factor.  Another  year 
of  favorable  economic  weather  and  the  hard-working 
Douglas,  undoubtedly,  could  have  sustained  his  fund- 
raising  momentum  to  clear  all  obligations.  After  all, 
his  administration  already  had  raised  more  than  $1  million. 
He  personally  had  secured  approximately  $600,000  of  this 
amount — most  of  it  outside  regular  synod  channels. 

But  time  was  running  out. 

By  1926,  total  liabihties  of  the  college  reached  $180,789, 
compared  to  $13,712  three  years  earlier.  Even  so,  endow- 
ment stood  at  just  under  $300,000,  and  overall  assets  came 
to  more  than  $1  million.  The  position  was  stronger  than 
that  of  many  hard-pressed  colleges  of  the  day. 

Then  came  the  real  blow:  Dr.  Douglas  announced  he 
had  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  University  of  South 
Carolina.  He  had  refused  attractive  offers  in  previous 
years.  But  the  faltering  economy  imposed  financial  reverses 
upon  him,  too,  and  he  felt  obliged  to  take  the  Carolina 
position  for  the  sake  of  his  family.  He  closed  his  15'/2  years 
of  service  to  Presbyterian  College  in  December,  1926. 

The  progress  of  PC  under  Douglas  far  exceeded  that 
of  any  previous  administration.  He  served  with  zeal  and 


sacrifice — and  his  family  backed  his  efforts.  When  the 
limited  college  budget  prevented  fund-raising  trips  to 
distant  cities,  his  wife  cheerfully  used  some  of  her  wealth 
to  provide  financing. 

By  1926,  however,  unfortunate  investments  had  wiped 
out  the  estate  Mrs.  Douglas  had  inherited.  The  household 
expenses  in  Clinton  and  other  family  commitments  made 
it  difficult  to  pay  monthly  bills. 

Just  at  that  time,  President  Douglas  received  an 
insistent  invitation  to  head  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  at  compensation  over  $10,000  per  year— more 
than  double  his  PC  salary.  The  invitation  persisted  as  a 
matter  of  public  knowledge  through  his  several  months 
of  deliberation.  Douglas  told  the  PC  board  of  trustees 
that  a  salary  raise  from  his  current  $5,000  to  $6,000  would 
enable  him  to  remain  in  Clinton  and  meet  necessary  bills. 
But  his  request  was  rejected.  An  influential  minister- 
trustee  pointed  out  that  no  Presbyterian  minister  in  South 
Carolina  had  a  salary  exceeding  $5,000  and  that  the  church 
college  president  should  not  expect  more. 
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istory  suggests  a  harsh  judgment  on  the  board's 
refusal  to  provide  the  additional  one  thousand  dollars  in 
pay  to  the  man  who  had  produced  so  much  for  Presbyterian 
College.  Marshall  Brown,  a  close  associate  of  that  day, 
said  of  the  Douglas  decision: 

"He  genuinely  loved  PC  as  if  it  were  his  own  child.  He 
hated  to  leave.  I  know  for  a  fact  that  he  had,  only  a  few 
years  before,  declined  one  offer  to  become  president  of 
a  larger  and  richer  college  in  a  neighboring  state." 

Finally,  after  a  delay  that  stretched  from  spring  to 
December,  Dr.  Douglas  accepted  the  invitation  to  become 
president  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina.  He  gave 
the  state's  largest  institution  an  excellent  administration 
for  almost  five  years — until  his  death  in  office  on 
August  1,  1931. 

Presbyterian  College  faculty,  students  and  other  con- 
stituents deplored  the  loss  of  the  popular  Dr.  Douglas — 
especially  at  this  crucial  time.  He  had  reached  the  hearts 
of  everyone  (and  many  pocketbooks)  in  his  dedicated 
efforts  to  propel  this  college  into  its  position  of  educational 
leadership.  He  had  set  a  tone  of  excellence  that  caught  the 
imagination  in  a  special  way.  Many  people  beyond  the 


Adverse  financial  conditions  reduced  support  and  brought  budget 
problems  by  1926,  when  Douglas  accepted  the  Carolina  presidency 


campus  considered  Davison  M.  Douglas  to  be  the  premier 
college  official  of  the  state. 

Listed  below  is  a  brief  statistical  review  of  Presbyterian 
College  progress  under  his  administration: 


1911 

1926 

Students: 

87 

276 

Faculty  &  officers: 

6 

20 

Campus: 

30  acres 

45  acres 

Major  buildings: 

4 

8 

Library  collections: 

3,500 

10,000 

Total  assets: 

$150,000 

$1,023,653 

Endowment: 

$5,000 

$297,244 

Operating  budget: 

$10,000 

582,000 

Annual  church  gifts: 

000 

$20,000 

College  fees: 

$170 

$420 

Liabilities: 

$27,377 

$180,789 

(In  considering  the  above  figures,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  these  were  days  of  high  dollar  value  and  relatively  small 
operations  at  most  colleges.  For  example,  the  University  of  South 
Carolina — the  state's  largest  school — had  an  enrollment  of  only 
1,400  in  1927.) 

After  Dr.  A.  E.  Spencer  again  had  served  as  acting 
president  for  the  next  six  months,  a  professional  educator 
replaced  Dr.  Douglas  at  the  PC  helm.  He  was  Dr.  Burney 
L.  Parkinson,  then  director  of  extension  at  the  University 
of  South  Carolina — a  native  of  Lincoln  County,  Tenn., 
with  PhD  from  Peabody  College. 

Parkinson's  administration  holds  the  PC  record  for 
brevity.  He  remained  only  the  one  school  year  (1927-28), 
then  left  for  a  state  job  in  Alabama  and  eventually  had 
a  long  tenure  as  head  of  the  Mississippi  State  College  for 
Women. 

Some  of  the  correspondence  of  Dr.  Douglas  from  his 
use  position  indicates  conflicting  views  between  him  and 
Parkinson.  The  latter  suggested  he  had  not  been  fully 
appraised  of  PC's  financial  situation.   But  Dr.   Douglas 


contended  that  every  factor  was  made  clear — including  the 
president's  priority  responsibihty  for  securing  financial 
support. 
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uring  his  brief  stay.  President  Parkinson  tightened 
the  curriculum  further  after  a  study  by  outside  consultants. 
He  also  gave  special  attention  to  the  social  life  of  students 
and  made  the  gymnasium  available  for  their  parties.  He 
was  a  good  Presbyterian  churchman  and  capable  educator 
but,  apparently,  lacked  the  ability  for  fund-raising.  Few 
gifts  were  secured,  and  the  college  debt  increased  by  more 
than  $100,000  in  the  nine  months  of  his  administration. 
He  became  discouraged  over  the  college's  prospects  for 
survival. 

Before  leaving,  however.  Dr.  Parkinson  did  get  trustee 
authorization  for  a  new  position  of  dean  and  nominated 
Marshall  Brown  as  the  man  to  fill  it.  For  Brown,  only  28 
and  the  youngest  professor  on  the  faculty,  it  came  as  a 
complete  surprise.  President  Parkinson  simply  said  to  him 
at  the  start  of  1928  Commencement  exercises  that  "an 
announcement  is  going  to  be  made  today.  Don't  say  you 
won't  do  it  until  you  talk  to  me." 

Besides  announcing  the  deanship,  the  trustee  chairman 
also  disclosed  that  Parkinson  had  resigned  as  president. 

Dr.  Parkinson  expressed  himself  frankly  to  Brown  in 
a  conference  later  that  day.  He  considered  the  PC  situation 
hopeless  and  said: 

"1  think  two  years'  experience  as  a  dean  can  be  pro- 
fessionally advantageous  for  you,  but  1  see  no  future  for 
Presbyterian  College.  You  will  have  greater  security  if  you 
accept  the  position  offered  you  at  that  Tennessee 
university." 

Marshall  Brown  noted  later:  "I  had  little  idea  what  a 
dean  was  supposed  to  do,  but  I  thought  it  would  be 
interesting  to  learn.  And  I  was  willing  to  give  it  my  best. 


President   Douglas'  superlative  fund-raising  efforts  added  two  major  buildings  to  the  college  plant  in   1924.  Smyth  Dormitory 
resulted  from  a  large  gift  by  Capt.  Ellison  Smyth,  and  Leroy  Springs  funded  the  modern  sports  center  called  Springs  Gymnasium. 


President  Burney  L.  Parkinson 

1927-28 

As  for  PC's  future,  I  felt  we  had  a  good  thing  going  here 
and  would  make  it." 

While  enrolled  that  summer  in  history  study  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  graduate  school,  he  began  his 
own  training  program  on  how  to  be  a  dean.  He  simply 
went  to  the  academic  dean's  office  and  sought  out  all 
available  information  on  the  duties  of  a  dean. 


k3  hortly  thereafter,  when  the  Rev.  John  McSween 
became  president.  Brown  tendered  his  resignation.  He 
wanted  to  give  McSween  the  opportunity  to  choose  the 
man  who  would  serve  under  him  as  the  first  dean  of 
Presbyterian  College.  Pleased  that  the  offer  was  not  ac- 
cepted, Marshall  Brown  then  began  the  second  phase 
of  his  long  PC  career — adding  the  responsibilities  of  dean 
to  his  full-time  teaching  duties  as  professor  of  history. 

And  Presbyterian  College  braced  itself  once  more  for 
the  struggle  ahead. 

(Our  history  will  continue  in  the  next  issue  of  this 
magazine  with  John  McSween  arriving  as  president.  It 
will  cover  his  tenure  here  and  that  of  Hllliam  P.  Jacobs  II 
as  they  face  the  challenges  of  the  great  financial  "depres- 
sion" and  World  War  II.) 


1926 

Board  of  Trustees 

Presbyterian  College  of  South  Carolina 

Officers 

Rev.  Alexander  Martin,  President 
Rev.  W.  M.  McPheeters,  Vice-President 
A.  E.  Spencer,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

PRESBYTERIAL  MEMBERS 

Bethel  Presbytery 

Rev.  Alexander  Martin Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

Rev.  W.  M.  McPheeters Columbia,  S.  C. 

S.  M.  Jones Chester,  S.  C. 

Charleston  Presbytery 

C.  Bissell  Jenkins Charleston,  S.  C. 

Fred  Lightsey  Crocketville,  S.  C. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Hickman  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Congaree  Presbytery 

W.  R.  Barron,  M.  D Columbia,  S.  C. 

Rev.  G.  G.  Mayes Winnsboro,  S.  C. 

Joseph  Walker  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Enoree  Presbytery 

John  T.  Woodside Greenville,  S.  C. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Hafner Gaffney,  S.  C. 

John  A.  Law Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Harmony  Presbytery 

Rev.  R.  W.  Park Lake  City,  S.  C. 

W.  M.  O'Bryan Heinemann,  S.  C. 

H.  M.  McLaurin Wedgefield,  S.  C. 

Pee  Dee  Presbytery 

Rev.  H.  Tucker  Graham Rorence,  S.  C. 

L.  B.  Stephenson  Hartsville,  S.  C. 

Rev.  D.  M.  Fulton Darlington,  S.  C. 

Piedmont  Presbytery 

E.  C.  Doyle,  M.  D Seneca,  S.  C. 

M.  M.  Hunter Pendleton,  S.  C. 

Rev.  R.  F.  Kirkpatrick  Anderson,  S.  C. 

South  Carolina  Presbytery 

C.  M.  Bailey Clinton,  S.  C. 

Rev.  E.  D.  Patton  Laurens,  S.  C. 

F.  E.  Harrison,  M.  D Abbeville,  S.  C. 

ALUMNI  MEMBERS 

H.  E.  Davis Florence,  S.  C. 

R.  Hayne  King Atlanta,  Ga. 

Col.  J.  D.  Fulp Greenwood,  S.  C. 
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Alumni 


News  of  you  and 
your  classmates 


Gazette 


1912-29 

Mrs.  Eliza  Neville  Lancaster  '12 

has  been  living  in  Clinton  for  a 
number  of  years  (212  Cleveland  St.) 
after  retiring  from  her  long  service 
as  a  missionary  to  China. 

John  F.  Winters  '15  of  Florence, 
S.  C,  is  now  the  treasurer  of  the 
Florence  SCL  Employees  Credit 
Union.  He  lives  at  408  Winston  St. 

Frank  P.  Wilson  '18  is  now  living 
in  retirement  at  I  East  Masonic 
View  Ave.,  in  Alexandria,  Va., 
after  almost  30  years  of  service 
with  the  US  Government — the  last 
eight  as  administrative  assistant 
and  records  officer  with  the  General 
Services  Administration.  Long  an 
active  Presbyterian  Church  officer, 
he  and  his  wife  received  in  1978  a 
special  plaque  presented  by  their 
church  in  recognition  of  60  years 
of  Christian  Endeavor  service  there 
and  elsewhere. 

Ralph  E.  McCaskill  '20  lives  in 
retirement  at  Bethune,  S.  C.  Ad- 
dress: 401  Main  St. 

Dr.  R.  G.  Matheson  '21  has  con- 
tinued to  live  in  Paducah,  Ky. 
(4535  Buckner  Lane)  since  his  re- 
tirement as  president  of  Paducah 
Junior  College  in  1968.  He  remains 
active  in  his  Rotary  Club,  which 
chose  him  as  a  Harris  Fellow  last 
year,  and  in  his  Presbyterian 
Church  in  which  he  has  served 
as  an  elder  and  presbytery 
moderator. 

The  Rev.  Leiand  N.  Edmunds 
'22,  now  living  at  the  Presbyterian 
Home  in  Clinton,  still  utilizes  his 
preaching  talents  as  a  supply 
minister — his  latest  pulpit  being  the 
nearby  Lydia  Presbyterian  Church 

Henry  M.  Hay  '25  and  twin 


brother  Lewis  H.  Hay  '25  are  both 
now  retired  after  extended  careers 
as  farmers.  They  are  living  on  their 
home  places  on  Wadmalaw  Island, 
S.  C.  (Henry's  address:  Rt.  I, 
Box  97;  Lewis'  address:  Rt,  1, 
Box  113). 

Walker  Joynes  Macfarlan  '26, 
after  long  years  of  covering  the 
Washington  scene  for  the  Associ- 
ated Press,  is  now  a  public  affairs 
officer  with  the  Water  &  Power 
Resources  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior.  Address:  3120 
North  4th  St.,  Ariington,  Va. 

Daniel  M.  Weatherly  "27  of 
Latta,  S.  C,  is  semi-retired  as  the 
owner  and  manager  of  his  farm  he 
has  operated  for  many  years.  Also 
from  1926  to  1964,  he  was  a  rural 
letter  carrier  with  the  US  Post 
Office.  He  has  been  an  active  Pres- 
byterian elder.  (Address:  311  W. 
Main  St). 

S.  Allen  Wilson  '28  of  Charlotte 
and  a  ruling  elder  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  there,  has 
been  retired  since  1969  from  his 
position  as  claims  supervisor  with 
Travelers  Insurance  Co.  Address: 
1929  Bay  St. 

Frank  B.  Roper  '29  is  vice- 
president  of  the  Men's  Shop  in 
Laurens  (address:  835  Main  St.). 

1930-34 

I.  Mac  Adair  '30  of  Clinton, 
owner  and  operator  of  Adair's 
Men's  Shop  for  40  years,  retired 
in  1977  and  turned  the  business 
over  to  son  Jim.  He  continues 
active  in  civic  affairs  and  as  a 
Presbyterian  elder  as  well  as  in 
his  enthusiasm  for  PC  athletics. 


L  McQueen  Keels  '30  lives  in 
retirement  in  Walnut  Creek,  Calif 
(1304  Alma  Ave.).  He  was  the 
owner-operator  of  the  Keels  Realty 
Co.  from  1948  until  1972. 

George  S.  Donnan  '31,  after 
an  extended  career  in  textiles  with 
the  J.  P.  Stevens  Co.,  is  now  re- 
tired and  living  in  Whitmire,  S.  C. 
(Rt.  1,  Box  119). 

Arthur  H.  McQueen  '31  is 
president  of  the  State  Oil  Co.  in 
Loris,  S.  C,  and  lives  at  2643 
W.  Main  St. 

George  G.  Palmer  '31  is  a  land 
and  forest  timber  investor  making 
his  home  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  where 
he  lives  at  1011  Wildwood  Ave. 

Mrs.  Alice  Benjamin  Jones  '32 
of  Wheaton,  Md.,  recently  retired 
from  her  position  with  the 
Southern  Railway  System.  She 
worked  with  that  company  for  ten 
years  and  prior  to  that  taught 
Enghsh  in  the  public  schools 
there.  She  and  her  husband, 
Willard  L.  Jones  '28,  live  at  3300 
Janet  Rd. 

Robert  R.  Martin  '32  of  Ander- 
son, co-owner  of  the  Martin- 
Cooper  Roofing  Co.  for  almost 
30  years,  retired  in  1975.  He  and 
his  wife  live  at  2818  Bellview  Rd. 

William  W.  Zealy,  Jr.  '32  is  the 
broker  in  charge  of  the  Beaufort 
and  Zealy  Corp.  in  North  Augusta, 
S.  C,  where  he  lives  at  810 
Sheridan  Ave. 

Jack  Duval  Pollitzer  '33  owns  the 
Beaufort  Realty  Co.  in  Beaufort, 
S.  C.  Address:  PO  Box  272. 

Dr.  Newton  G.  Quantz  '33  con- 
tinues to  take  care  of  his  patients 
as  a  physician  in  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 
where  he  lives  at  328  College  Ave. 


Delmar  Rhame  '26: 


Closes  47  years  of  medical  practice  in  Clinton 


Dr.  Delmar  O.  Rhame  '26  retired  last  March  1  after 
47  years  of  ministering  to  Clinton  residents  as  a 
medical  doctor.  It  was  the  anniversary  of  his  having 
returned  to  his  hometown,  on  March  1, 1933,  to  become 
associated  with  Dr.  S.  C.  Hays. 

Within  two  weeks  of  his  retirement,  the  South 
Carolina  General  Assembly  honored  him  with  a  con- 
current resolution  approved  by  both  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate. 

Delmar  Rhame  received  his  MD  degree  from  Co- 
lumbia University's  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons in  1930.  He  then  served  his  internship  and 
residency  in   surgery  at    Kings   County   Hospital   in 


New  York  City  from  1930  to  1933. 

Former  PC  students  remember  Dr.  Rhame  especially 
as  the  college  physician  for  20  years  (1935-55)  and 
as  an  alumni  leader  who  has  served  as  president  of 
the  Alumni  Association,  as  a  trustee  and  as  a  strong 
supporter  of  numerous  college  programs.  The  college 
cited  him  with  the  Alumni  Service  Award  in  1970 
and  the  Alumni  Gold  P  in  1973. 

Delmar  Rhame  also  has  been  associated  locally 
as  a  physician  with  the  Seaboard  Railway.  Whitten 
Village  and  Thomwell  Home.  His  civic  endeavors 
include  years  of  Boy  Scout  work,  resulting  in  the 
Silver  Beaver  award. 


Ben  W.  Covington,  Jr.  '34  lives 
in  retirement  on  Lake  Murray,  near 
Columbia,  SC,  and  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  PO  Box  567,  Irmo,  S.  C. 
He  had  a  distinguished  Army 
career,  rising  to  the  rank  of  colonel. 

The  Rev.  W.  McLeod  Frampton, 
Jr.  '34  is  now  treasurer  of  the 
Presbyterian  Home  of  South  Caro- 
lina, the  institution  he  helped  to 
bring  into  existence  and  later 
served  as  president  and  board 
chairman.  He  retired  as  minister 
of  the  Orangeburg  (S.C.)  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  1973  after 
filling  that  pulpit  since  1958.  Dr. 
Frampton  also  has  been  moderator 
of  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina 
and  the  national  president  of 
Kappa  Alpha  Order.  Address:  210 
Scoville  Rd.,  Orangeburg. 

Dr.  Thomas  L.  Shinnick  '34  is 
medical  director  of  the  US  Public 
Health  Service  Hospital  at  Nassau 
Bay,  Tex.,  and  lives  in  nearby 
Houston  at  15510  Penn  Hills  Lane. 

1935-39 

Norman  Kirkland  '35  is  owner  of 
the  Kirkland  Oil  Co.  of  Bamberg, 
S.  C,  where  he  lives  at  403  N. 
Carlisle  St. 

Richard  M.  Compton  '36  of 
Springville,  Ala.,  retired  in  1975 
from  his  position  as  a  metallurgist 
with  US  Steel  Corp.— an  organi- 
zation with  which  he  was  affiliated 
for  31  years.  After  finishing  PC. 
he  earned  a  chemical  engineering 
degree  from  the  University  of 
Georgia  and  an  MA  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  Address:  806 
Main  St. 

Marion  H.  Parham  '37  holds  the 
position  of  county  treasurer  of 
Dillon  County  and  lives  in  nearby 
Latta,  S.  C,  at  214  Bamberg,  St. 

F.  Ernest  Propst,  Jr.  '37  is  now 
in  his  34th  year  as  president  and 
owner  of  Propst's  Inc.  of  Winns- 
boro,  S.  C.  He  resides  at  606  S. 
Congress  St. 

John  C.  Cavin  '38,  after  a  career 
in  textiles,  is  now  retired  and  living 
at  17  Rolling  Green  Rd.  in  Greer, 
S.  C. 

W.  Dean  Power.  Jr.  '38  of 
Woodstock,  Ga.  (401  S.  Main  St.), 
is  assistant  manager  of  the  group 


Matheson'21 


Martin  '32 


underwriting  department  of  the 
Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Georgia,  with  offices  in  Atlanta. 

John  Wells  Todd  '38  retired  last 
March  as  manager  of  the  J.  P. 
Stevens  plant  in  Laurens,  S.  C. 
He  had  been  affiliated  with  this 
big  textile  organization  since 
1946— serving  as  plant  manager 
since  1967  after  administrative, 
weaving  and  yarn  manufacturing 
assignments. 

Lykes  S.  Henderson  '39,  retired 
after  a  career  in  the  Air  Force 
(rank  of  lieutenantcolonel)  and 
later  as  a  mobile  home  manufac- 
turer, now  lives  at  3262  College 
St.  Extension,  Newberry,  S.  C. 

Marion  Moore  '39  is  president 
of  the  Moore  Oil  Co.  in  Manning, 
S.  C,  where  he  lives  on  Sunset  Dr. 

1940-49 

Robert  A.  Burgess  '40  shares 
ownership  in  the  Burgess-Brogden 
Building  Supply  Co.  of  Sumter, 
S.  C.  His  address:  PO  Box  607. 

Hugh  M.  Rutledge  '40  has  been 
since  1974  an  environmental  health 
specialist  with  the  Williamsburg- 
James  City  Health  Center  in 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  and  makes  his 
home  in  nearby  Newport  News  at 
65  Sandra  Dr.  Rutledge  retired 
from  the  Army  as  a  lieutenant 
colonel  in  1967  and  then  worked 
for  six  years  with  the  education 
division  at  Ft.  Eustis,  Va. 

Louie  T.  Porter  '41  continues  as 
personnel  director  with  Flowers 
Industries,  Inc..  of  Thomasville. 
Ga.  He  makes  his  home  at  1 1 1 
Pastime  Dr. 

Frank  Sutton  '41  is  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Ingram  Book  Co.  in 
Nashville.  Tenn.,  where  he  and 
his  wife — the  former  Frances 
Farrell  '42 — live  at  Wessex  Tower, 
Apt.  612,  6666  Brookmont  Terrace. 

Duncan  M.  McDuffie  '42  of 
Aiken,  S.  C,  is  a  sales  engineer 
with  the  Jeffreys  Engineering  and 
Equipment  Co.  He  and  his  wife,  the 
former  Rosamond  Durban,  live  at 
5  Oakmont  Lane.  They  have  two 
daughters. 

William  R.  Callaway  '42  is  presi- 
dent of  Callaway  Sales,  Inc.,  of 
Greensboro,  Ga.  Address:  PO  Box 
388. 

The  Rev.  James  H.  Newell  '43 
continues  to  serve  the  pastorate  of 
the  Knox  Presbyterian  Church  of 


Norfolk,  Va.  He  and  his  wife,  the 
former  Elizabeth  Peeples,  live  at 
441  Oak  Grove  Rd. 

Edward  M.  Selfe  '43  has  been 
for  a  number  of  years  a  partner  in 
the  law  firm  of  Bradley,  Arant, 
Rose  &  White  of  Birmingham,  Ala. 
He  was  named  the  city's  YMBC 
"man  of  the  year"  in  1973  and  is 
now  in  his  eighth  year  as  chairman 
of  the  Birmingham-Jefferson 
County  Transit  Authority.  He  and 
his  wife,  the  former  Rena 
McMurry,  live  at  3542  Lenox  Rd. 
They  have  three  sons. 

Martin  B.  Hall,  Jr.  '44  holds 
the  position  of  vice-president  with 
M.  S.  Ford  &  Son  of  Clover. 
S.  C,  where  he  hves  at  210  Bethel 
St. 

Eugene  B.  Pinson  '44  is  the 
owner  of  Clinton  Drug  &  Sundries 
in  Clinton.  He  lives  on  Sunset  Blvd. 

Dr.  George  R.  Wilkinson,  Jr.  '45, 
a  practicing  physician  in  Greenville, 
S.  C,  owns  the  Wilkinson  Clinic 
there.  His  wife,  the  former  Mildred 
Roper  '44,  serves  as  the  clinic's 
bookkeeper.  Their  address:  115 
Crescent  Ave. 

Dr.  Victor  A.  Moore  '46  is 
director  of  medical  education  at 
the  University  Hospital  in  Augusta, 
Ga.,  and  makes  his  home  at  2236 
McDowell  St. 

J.  Harry  Sanders  '46  is  now  the 
service  manager  with  the  Corder- 
Dossler  Tire  Co.  of  Fayetteville, 


N.  C.  He  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Pauline  Pippen,  live  at  5601  Bow- 
man Court. 

Daniel  D.  Dunwody,  Jr.  '47  is 
president  of  the  Dunwody  In- 
surance Agency  of  Macon,  Ga.  He 
and  his  family  live  at  3071  Malvern 
Hill  Dr. 

Julian  C.  Hicks  '48  of  Tucker, 
Ga.,  completes  his  tenth  year  as 
district  sales  representative  with 
Innkeepers  Supply  Co.  after  earlier 
positions  with  Swift  &  Co.  and  the 
Wascott  Co.  Active  in  his  Presby- 
terian Church,  he  lives  with  his 
wife — the  former  Margaret  Jane 
Razor— at  4099  Idlevale  Dr.  They 
have  a  son  and  daughter. 

Christine  Koutsogeorgas  '48  of 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  holds  the  position 
of  administrative  secretary  with  the 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  UtiUty 
Dept. 

Her  sister,  JoAnna  Koutso- 
georgas '48,  owns  and  operates  the 
employment  placement  firm  known 
as  Permanent  Careers  by  JoAnna 
George.  They  Uve  at  1211  East 
Blvd.,  Charlotte. 

Fred  D.  Bentley  '49  is  an  at- 
torney-at-law  practicing  in 
Marietta,  Ga.  He  makes  his  home 
in  nearby  Kennesaw  at  1441  Beau- 
mont Dr. 

Lucius  C.  Brooker,  Jr.  '49  is  now 
president  of  Brook  &  Water  Enter- 
prises, Inc.,  in  Summerville,  S.  C. 
Address:  lOI-A  Timberlake  Rd. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Mclntyre  Staton 
'49  of  Tucker,  Ga.,  after  1 1  years 


with  Eastern  Airlines  and  nine 
years  with  Holiday  Inns  as  a 
national  sales  representative,  has 
since  1971  been  bookkeeper  with 
Little  Norway  of  America.  She  and 
husband  James  live  at  4127  Layne- 
wood  Circle. 

1950-52 

William  V.  Byrum  'SO  is  now 

sales  coordinator  with  Printpak 
Industries,  Inc.,  in  Spartanburg, 
S.  C.  His  wife,  the  former  Jean 
Harris  '49,  serves  as  publications 
editor  of  the  National  Beta  Club. 
Their  address:  713  DuPre  Dr. 

The  Rev.  Ben  Collins  '50  last 
year  organized  a  new  church,  the 
Kirk-of-the-Hills  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  Fairfield  Bay,  Mo.,  after 
serving  the  past  number  of  years  as 
minister  of  the  Little  Rock  (Ark.) 
First  Church. 

Dr.  Neely  D.  McCarter  '50  was 
officially  installed  last  March  as 
the  eighth  president  of  Pacific 
School  of  Religion  in  Berkeley, 
Calif.  He  had  taken  office  there 
last  July  after  spending  the  previous 
six  years  as  dean  at  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  Virginia. 

Robert  L.  McKinney,  Jr.  '50  is  a 
corporate  official  with  the 
SAMAC's  Corp.  of  Portsmouth, 
Va.  He  and  wife  Evelyn  and  son 


Herbert  Ferguson  '33: 


Project  director  for  American  Bar  Association 


Herbert  H.  Ferguson  '33  is  now  in  his  sixth  year  as 
project  director  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
project  to  develop  a  Model  Procurement  Code  for 
States  and  Local  Governments. 

The  code  is  designed  to  provide  "the  statutory 
principles  and  pohcy  guidance  for  managing  and 
controlling  the  procurement  of  supplies,  services, 
and  construction  for  public  purposes,  administrative 
and  judicial  remedies  for  the  resolution  of  controversies 
relating  to  public  contracts,  and  a  set  of  ethical  stand- 
ards governing  pubhc  and  private  participants  in  the 
procurement  process." 

Holder  of  both  JD  and  LLM  degrees  from  George- 
town University  law  school,  Ferguson  has  had  broad 
experience  with  industry  and  government.  He  was 
the  resident  counsel  for  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.  for 
13  years  (1950-63)  and  general  counsel  for  the  Idaho 
Nuclear  Corp.  for  seven  years  (1963-70) — where  he 


served  as  president  of  the  Idaho  District  Bar  As- 
sociation. 

Prior  to  entering  his  present  position  with  ABA, 
Ferguson  for  two  years  was  an  assistant  general  counsel 
to  the  Commission  on  Government  Procurement.  In 
this  capacity  he  was  legal  adviser  to  Study  Group 
No.  13,  which  covered  all  commercial  products,  con- 
struction and  architect-engineers.  He  also  was  respon- 
sible for  drafting  the  Commission's  report  to  the 
Congress  on  construction  and  architect-engineers. 
Another  responsibility  has  been  that  of  assistant 
general  counsel  to  the  President's  Special  Action 
Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention. 

An  active  Presbyterian  elder  and  clerk  of  session, 
Herbert  Ferguson  makes  his  home  at  7508  Milway 
Drive,  Alexandria,  Va.  He  and  wife  Helen  have  three 
children. 


Our  Centennial  Homecoming  is  October  10-11,  1980. 
Make  your  plans  now  to  attend. 


Bradley  '54 


live  at  2945  E.  Point  Dr.,  Chesa- 
peake, Va. 

John  H.  McPhaul,  Jr.  'SO  holds 
the  position  of  purchasing  manager 
with  Fasco  Industries,  Inc.,  in 
Fayetteville,  N.  C,  where  he  has 
been  an  active  elder  in  his  Presby- 
terian Church  there.  His  wife  is  the 
former  Doris  EUzabeth  Johnson, 
and  they  have  one  son.  Address: 
3313  Kentyre  Dr. 

Ralph  N.  (Buzz)  Tedards  'SO  of 
Clinton,  corporate  executive  with 
the  Torrington  Co.,  recently  re- 
ceived a  special  plaque  in  recog- 
nition of  his  eight  years  of  service 
as  a  member  of  the  Piedmont  Tech- 
nical College  Commission. 

The  Rev.  R.  Neal  Dean  'SI  is 
executive-secretary  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  Middle  Tennessee  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  US.  He  lives 
at  S200  Lake  Court,  Brentwood, 
Tenn.  He  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Mable  Elizabeth  Williams,  have 
three  sons. 

Richard  J.  (Jimmy)  Lindsay  'SI 
heads  the  Augusta,  Ga.,  office  of 
General  Motors  Acceptance  Corp. 
He  lives  at  931  Campbellton  Dr. 
in  North  Augusta,  S.  C. 

Hybert  L.  (Bert)  Matthews  'SI 
is  supervisor  of  supply  and  general 
service  with  the  Sonoco  Products 
Co.  in  Hartsville,  S.  C.  His  ad- 
dress: Route  3,  Box  IIS. 

The  Rev.  Jesse  Parks  'SI, 
minister  of  the  Wallace  (N.  C.) 
Presbyterian  Church,  received  his 
doctor  of  ministry  degree  from 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
Virginia  during  the  past  year. 

Robert  V.  (Bo)  Atkinson  'S2, 
retired  from  the  Army  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  colonel,  is  now 
assistant  manager  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco branch  office  of  Continental 
Insurance  Co.  He  and  wife  Iris 
Uve  at  4348  Nagle  Way,  Fremont, 
Calif.  They  have  a  son  and 
daughter. 

Charles  O.  Belk,  Jr.  '52  owns 
the  Cooper  Furniture  Co.  in  Great 
Falls,  S.  C.  His  address  there  is 
PO  Box  84. 

Eldon  L.  Faircloth  'S2  is  a  super- 
visor with  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.  in 
Laurens,  where  he  Hves  at  IS  Lucas 
Ave. 

Alva  R.  (Ro)  Hamilton  '52  con- 
tinues to  teach  in  the  Easley,  S.  C, 
public  schools.  His  wife,  the  former 
Grace  Young  'SO,  also  is  affiliated 


with  the  Pickens  County  School 
District  as  hbrarian.  They  live 
at  200  Augusta  St. 

James  R.  (Buddy)  Neely  'S2  is 
principal  of  the  Marion  (S.  C.) 
High  School  and  makes  his  home 
at  1201  Allen  Dr. 


1953-56 

James  D.  Gentry  '53  is  phar- 
macist and  assistant  manager  of 
Colleton  Drugs  in  Walterboro, 
S.  C.  He  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Joyce  Neal,  live  at  127  Woodlawn 
St.  and  have  two  sons. 

Samuel  R.  Peddicord,  Jr.  '53 
holds  a  position  with  the  Lock- 
heed Georgia  Co.  in  Marietta  and 
makes  his  home  at  220  N.  Springs 
Court,  Atlanta. 

Kenneth  R.  Thompson  '53,  re- 
tired from  the  Army  with  rank  of 
lieutenant  colonel,  is  now  president 
of  Thompson  Services  in  Bruns- 
wick, Ga.  Address:  509  Union  St. 

Sam  Pinson  'S3  has  been  as- 
sociated with  Motorola,  Inc.,  since 
1963  and  moved  up  from  sales 
representative  to  territory  sales 
manager.  He  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  top-selling  officials  in  the 
entire  organization.  Pinson  and  his 
wife,  the  former  Frances  Bailey, 
have  three  daughters.  Business 
offices  are  located  in  Schaumburg, 
III.;  the  home  address  is  851  E. 
Anderson  St.,  Palatine,  111. 

William  C.  Bradley  '54,  a 
colonel  in  the  Army,  is  presently 
Hving  in  Annandale,  Va.  (8522 
Queen  Elizabeth  St.),  with  his  wife, 
the  former  Nina  Cantey  '57.  They 
have  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

Roddey  C.  Brown  '54  of  Char- 


lotte holds  the  position  of  super- 
visor of  regional  offices  with  Lance, 
Inc.,  one  of  the  nation's  largest 
packaged  "snack"  foods  organiza- 
tions. He  lives  at  1252  Andover  Rd. 

William  H.  Royall,  Jr.  '54  of 
Charleston,  S.  C,  serves  as  gui- 
dance counselor  at  Middleton  High 
School.  His  home  address:  656 
Shortwood  St. 

William  C.  Shillinglaw,  Jr.  54 
is  an  aircraft  pilot  with  the  El  Paso 
Produce  Co.  of  El  Paso,  Tex.  He 
lives  at  6205  Mecca  St.  in  Odessa, 
Tex. 

James  B.  Bickley  '55,  retired 
as  a  lieutenant  colonel  from  his 
Army  career,  teaches  ROTC  at 
Wills  High  School  in  Smyrna,  Ga. 
He  makes  his  home  in  Marietta  at 
1440  Brookcliff  Dr. 

George  K.  Blue  '55  is  a  partner 
in  the  Lackey-Blue  Real  Estate  & 
Insurance  Co.  of  Shelby,  N.  C,  and 
an  active  officer  in  the  work  of  his 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  and  wife 
Joy  have  four  children.  Address: 
PO  Box  14. 

John  M.  Cooper,  Jr.  '55  has  the 
position  of  purchasing  agent  with 
the  South  Carolina  Department  of 
Education,  with  offices  in  Colum- 
bia. He  lives  in  nearby  Hopkins  at 
230  Saddlebrook  Lane. 

Allen  H.  (Al)  Ansley  '56  last 
year  moved  back  to  North  Carolina 
and  lives  at  10500  Doylestown  Rd. 
in  Matthews.  He  is  sales  coor- 
dinator with  the  Taylor  Salt  and 
Chemical  Co.  in  Chariotte. 

Dr.  Kenneth  N.  Baker,  Jr.  '56 
engages  in  the  private  practice  of 
dentistry  in  Fort  Walton  Beach, 


Ra.  He  and  his  family  live  at 
nearby  Shalimar  (19  Carl  Brandt 
Dr.). 

Keith  Eric  Jenkins  '56  is  now 
credit  manager  with  Biggers 
Brothers,  Inc.,  food  dealers  in 
Charlotte,  N.  C.  His  address:  701 
Manhassett  Rd. 

C.  Scott  Pennington  '56  is  a 
partner  and  real  estate  broker  in 
the  firm  Century  21  Coleman  & 
Graham  Realty,  Inc.,  in  Columbia. 
He  makes  his  home  at  3625 
Devereaux  Rd. 

1957-59 

Cecil  Geddings  '57  retired  re- 
cently from  the  Army  with  the  rank 
of  major  and  became  a  special 
representative  with  the  Jefferson 
Standard  Life  Insurance  Co.  in 
Augusta,  Ga.  He  and  his  family  live 
at  3102  Ramsgate  Rd. 

John  Charles  Dukes  '57,  a 
teacher  at  Georgia  State  Univer- 
sity, makes  his  home  at  1226 
Brooklawn  Rd.,  Atlanta. 

George  Phil  Neeley  '57  operates 
Ed  Neeley's  Barbecue  in  Denmark, 
S.  C,  where  he  lives  at  124  N. 
Beech  Ave. 

Lawrence  C.  Ashmore  '58  holds 
the  position  of  general  manager 
with  the  Metropolitan  Sewer  Sub- 
District  in  Greenville,  S.  C.  He 
and  his  family  live  at  2403  Augusta 
St. 

Dr.  James  P.  Hentz  '58  is  a 
general  surgeon  practicing  in 
Anderson,  S.  C.  He  and  his  wife, 
the  former  Janie  Haynie,  and 
family  live  at  1 12  Carter  Oaks  Dr. 
Son  Jimmy  is  a  rising  sophomore 
at  PC. 


Elberf  Jones  '41: 

Cited  for  Carolina's  outstanding  teacher  award 


When  students  have  a  part  in  citing  a  professor,  you 
know  it's  for  real.  For  this  reason,  W.  Elbert  Jones 
'41  was  especially  pleased  last  month  over  his  selection 
to  receive  the  1980  Amoco  Outstanding  Teaching 
Award. 

He  serves  as  associate  professor  of  accounting  at 
the  College  of  Business  Administration  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  South  Carolina.  The  student-nominated  award 
recognizes  excellence  in  teaching  performances  in 
the  undergraduate  programs  by  senior  staff  at  Carolina. 

A  few  weeks  later,  the  May-June  issue  of  USC's 
Business  and  Economic  Review  appeared  with  Jones 
as   the  co-author   of  an   informative  article  entitled 


"The  I.R.S.  and  the  Marriage-Go-Round:  A  Review 
of  the  Marital  Status  Penalty  Tax  and  Proposed 
Corrective  Legislation." 

Elbert  Jones,  holder  of  MS  degree  from  Carohna 
and  his  CPA  designation,  has  been  on  the  faculty 
there  since  1957.  For  the  last  four  years,  he  has  been 
actively  involved  in  the  Executive  Graduate  Program 
in  Health  Care  Financial  Management.  He  is  a  past 
vice-president  of  the  S.  C.  Association  of  CPA's  and 
former  chairman  of  the  S.  C.  board  of  accountancy. 

In  addition  to  his  teaching,  Jones  is  the  co-author 
of  several  research  studies  and  the  author  of  numerous 
articles  and  book  reviews. 


G.  Gordon  Livingston  '58  is 

now  a  technical  manager  with  the 
Enterprise  Plant  of  Milliken,  Inc., 
in  Marietta,  S.  C.  He  makes  his 
home  at  18  King  George  Rd., 
Greenville. 

Col.  James  Robert  Poole  '58 
serves  as  chief  of  the  materials 
division  with  the  US  Army  head- 
quarters at  Ft.  Meade,  Md.  His 
address  there  is  4326  O'Kane  Court. 
Last  August,  Poole  received  his 
master's  degree  in  public  adminis- 
tration from  Shippensburg  State 
College  (Pa.). 

Patrick  E.  Wilson  '58  last  fall 
joined  the  Government  Employees 
Insurance  Co.  as  an  assistant  vice- 
president  with  responsibility  for 
the  supervision  of  the  sponsored 
marketing  program.  He  moved  to 
this  Washington-based  company 
from  his  position  as  second  vice- 
president  with  the  Travelers  In- 
surance Co.  he  had  served  for  the 
previous  20  years.  Wilson  and  his 
family  now  live  at  12709  Longleaf 
Lane,  Herndon,  Va. 

John  T.  McBride  '59  is  group 
manager  of  the  Henderson  Fibre 
Division  of  Harriet-Henderson 
Yarns,  Inc.,  of  Henderson,  N.  C. 
His  address  is  2321  Woodland  Rd. 

Charles  L.  McElveen,  Jr.  '59 
owns  the  McElveen  Pontiac-Buick- 
GMC  Co.  in  Summerville,  S.  C, 
where  he  lives  at  123  Axtell  Dr. 

Malcolm  L.  McKeithan,  Jr.  '59 
last  year  was  appointed  second 
vice-president  of  office  services 
with  the  Liberty  Life  Insurance 
Co.  in  Greenville,  S.  C.  Home 
address:  II  Guyton  St. 

James  E.  Shakespeare  '59  is 
now  the  tennis  professional  at  the 
Petersburg  (Va.)  Country  Club 
and  also  the  owner  of  Shakespeare 
Enterprises.  He  and  wife  Mary  and 
two  children  live  at  4500  Croatan 
Rd.,  Richmond,  Va. 

1960-61 

Robert  L.  Bean  '60  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  is  general  manager  of 
Management  Recruiters-Sales  Con- 
sultants. He  recently  received  the 
Silver  Beaver  Award  for  his  work 
as  an  adult  advisor  with  the  Boy 
Scout  program.  Address:  251 1 
Liverpool  Dr. 

Tony  Benson  '60  of  Joanna, 
S.  C,  director  of  recreation  at 
Whitten  Village,  has  had  accepted 


for  publication  a  book  entitled 
Living  and  Laughing  with  the 
Retarded.  It  is  based  on  material 
he  has  collected  in  18  years  of 
working  for  this  institution  of 
the  South  Carolina  Department 
of  Mental  Retardation.  Compiled 
for  use  in  speeches,  the  material 
divides  into  three  sections  for  his 
book:  "Fantastic  Facts,"  "Fabulous 
Funnies,"  and  "Fun  and  Games." 

Dr.  Robert  Earl  Elmore,  Jr.  '60 
is  now  teaching  at  the  University 
of  South  Carolina  at  Spartanburg 
and  lives  at  100  W.  Montclair  Ave., 
Greenville. 

John  B.  Granger  '60  is  presi- 
dent of  Century  Chemicals,  Inc.,  of 
Greenwood,  S.  C,  where  he  Hves 
at  120  Creek  Rd.  East.  He  had 
previous  work  experience  with  the 
Burlington  and  Milliken  textile 
organizations. 

Lt.  Col.  Rayburn  C.  (ChfO 
Stovall  '60  will  soon  begin  study 
at  the  US  Army  War  College  in 
Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa.,  as  a  member 
of  the  Class  of  198 1 .  He  has  had 
numerous  military  assignments  over 
the  years,  the  most  recent  being 
with  Headquarters  of  the  3rd 
Armor  Division  Artillery  in 
Europe. 

Donald  M.  Abee  '61  is  now 
president  of  A-bee,  Inc.,  manu- 
facturer's representative,  in  Ger- 
mantowTi,  Tenn.  Before  setting  up 
this  company  in  1970,  he  was  as- 
sociated with  the  Riegel  and 
Milliken  textile  organizations. 
He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Betty 
Bradley,  and  two  children  live  at 
2399  Redbud  Trail. 

Don  Dimlap,  Jr.  '61  holds  the 
position  of  senior  systems  analyst 
with  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  Now 
in  his  tenth  year  there,  Dunlap 
lives  in  nearby  Pittsboro  (404 
W.  Salisbury  St.)  with  wife  Sonia 
and  three  children.  He  holds  an 
MA  degree  from  George  Washing- 
ton University. 

Dessie  Durden  '61  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  is  manager  of  fleet  sales 
USA  for  the  Nissan  Industrial 
Equipment  Co.  (Datsun  forklifts), 
in  charge  of  those  customers  who 
deal  directly  with  the  company. 
Address:  3314  Hickory  Hill  Rd., 
Apt.  8. 


Hays  '47  receives  article-of-year  award 

Robert  Hays  '47,  professor  of  English  at  Southern  Tech  in  Marietta,  Ga., 
has  just  received  the  "article  of  the  year"  award  presented  by  the  Society 
for  Technical  Communication  at  its  1980  international  conference  held 
in  Minneapolis. 

The  article,  entitled  "A  Rapid  Debuggin  Technique,"  explained  ways 
for  engineers,  technicians  and  writers  to  eliminate  mistakes.  It  appeared 
in  the  Spring,  1979,  edition  of  Technical  Communication. 

Bob  Hays  has  taught  at  Southern  Tech  for  almost  30  years.  Publisher 
of  more  than  100  articles,  he  has  a  fourth  book  coming  out  later  this  year. 
He  also  serves  regularly  as  a  consultant  to  numerous  agencies  and 
companies. 


J.  Ronald  Kay  '61  continues 
to  teach  mathematics  at  Westside 
High  School  in  Anderson,  S.C, 
after  earlier  teaching  positions 
in  Belton-Honea  Path,  Greenville 
and  Rock  Hill.  Address:  Route  I, 
Midway  Rd. 

Norma  Jean  Weisner  Mabry  '61 
is  vice-president  of  E.  B.  Sherman 
Co.,  a  lighting  sales  agency.  She 
represents  15  lighting  manufactur- 
ing companies  and  travels  through- 
out South  Carolina  for  this  firm 
she  has  been  associated  with  for  the 
last  two  years.  Previously,  she  was 
purchasing  agent  and  branch 
manager  with  the  Lighting  Center 
of  Miami  and  then  vice-president 
of  the  Florida  Lighting  Distribu- 
tors, Inc.  Address:  807  Beacon 
Hill  Rd.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

1962-64 

Billy  Ray  Ladd  '62,  with  Dun 
&  Bradstreet,  Inc.,  since  1967,  is 
a  business  analyst  operating  in  the 
Louisville,  Ky.,  office.  His  wife 
is  the  former  Shannon  Rose 


Troutman,  and  they  have  one  son. 
Address:  Route  1,  Box  I3I-B, 
Spottsville,  Ky. 

B.  A.  Weinberg,  Jr.  '62  holds 
the  position  of  superintendent  of 
the  Lower  Kuskokwim  School 
District  in  Bethel,  Alaska.  He  holds 
a  master's  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee  at  Chattanooga. 
Address:  Box  305 

John  P.  Collins  '63  is  a  partner 
in  the  firm  of  Gross,  Collins  and 
Cress,  P.  C.  of  Atlanta.  He  makes 
his  home  at  2859  Country  Squire 
Lane,  Decatur,  Ga. 

Henry  H.  Gordon,  Jr.  '63  of 
Decatur,  Ala.,  serves  as  senior 
research  engineer  with  the  Mon- 
santo Textiles  Co.  there.  He  was 
associated  with  Shell  Oil  and  then 
Springs  Mills  before  joining  Mon- 
santo in  1971.  Gordon  earned  his 
MBA  from  Alabama  A  &  M  in 
1978  and  has  been  a  leader  in 
civic  youth  work  and  in  his  Presby- 
terian Church.  He  and  his  wife,  the 
former  Jeannette  Harvin,  and  three 
children  live  at  2509  College  St. 
Southeast. 


'mmi 


Branson  Jones  '50: 


Now  a  Cannon  Mills  vice-president 


W^J 


Branson  C.  Jones  '50,  a  vice-president  of  Cannon  Mills  Co.,  now  serves 
as  assistant  operations  officer  in  the  recently  created  consumer  products 
marketing  research  department. 

This  responsibility  is  in  addition  to  Jones'  other  positions  as  director 
of  operations  for  Cannon's  decorative  fabrics  and  bedspreads  division 
and  as  president  of  Wiscassett  Mills  Co. 

Branson  Jones  first  joined  the  Cannon  organization  in  1949,  moved 
up  to  assistant  vice-president,  then  in  1976  left  to  become  executive  vice- 
president  of  Wiscassett.  A  year  after  he  became  president,  that  firm 
became  a  Cannon  subsidiary  and  he  was  elected  a  Cannon  Mills  Co. 
vice-president.  He  and  wife  Joan  and  two  children  live  at  189  Ravine 
Circle  SE,  Concord,  N.  C. 


Grand  gathering  of  the  PC  clan  at  Centennial  Homecoming 
October  10-11,  1980 

Special   class   reunions:    1917,    1918,    1919,  1920,  1924,  1925,  1928, 

1929,    1930,    1936,    1937,    1938,    1939,    1940,  1941,  1942,  1949,  1950, 

1955,    1956,    1957,    1960,    1964,    1965,    1966,  1969,  1970,  1974,  1975, 
1976,  1978,  1979. 


Childers  '53  with  physics  group  in  Germany 

Dr.  Richard  Childers  '53  has  spent  the  past  academic  year  on  sabbatical 
leave  serving  with  an  international  experimental  group  of  physicists 
at  a  West  German  government  laboratory  similar  to  our  own  Oak  Ridge 
facility. 

The  experiments  are  in  the  area  of  high  energy  electron-positron 
interactions.  He  explains  that  at  sufficiently  high  energies  the  interactions 
give  rise  to  a  large  number  of  particles,  such  as  the  quark  particles  which 
are  of  so  much  interest  now.  His  group  of  25  includes  one  other  individual 
from  South  Carolina  and  the  remainder  from  Germany,  Russia  and 
Sweden.  Their  laboratory  is  called  Deutsches  Elektronen-Synchrotron 
(DESY).  Other  international  groups  of  physicists  also  participate. 

Accompanying  Childers  to  Hamburg  were  his  wife  and  two  daughters, 
who  spent  the  past  year  attending  German  public  school.  He  reports  an 
enjoyable  change  from  his  classroom  routine  as  associate  professor 
of  physics  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina. 


Dr.  Mike  Marr  '63  is  now  chair- 
man of  the  school  of  business  at 
Elon  College  in  Burlington,  N.  C, 
where  he  lives  at  2718  Blanche 
Dr. 

Frank  D.  Armstrong  '64  of 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  holds  the  posi- 
tion of  senior  attorney  in  the  office 
of  chief  counsel  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  He  and  his  wife, 
the  former  Carol  Sue  Morton,  and 
two  sons  live  at  3102  Madison  Ave. 

Everett  Blackburn  '64  makes 
his  home  in  Athens,  Ga.  (135  King- 
ston Way),  where  he  is  night  super- 
intendent with  General  Time,  a 
division  of  Talley  Industries.  He 
and  wife  Marilon  have  two  sons. 

Arthur  L.  Blackwelder  '64  of 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  is  vice-president 
of  FAB  Pattern  Shop,  Inc.,  and 
also  is  the  owner  of  Eagle  Golf 
Products.  His  wife  is  the  former 
Diane  Lanier,  and  they  have  three 
children.  Address:  1019  Archdale 
Dr. 

John  B.  Greenwood  '64  holds  the 
position  of  research  analyst  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  in 
Washington.  He  and  his  wife,  the 
former  Margaret  Heston,  live  at 
3119  Creswell  Dr.,  Falls  Church, 
Va.  Greenwood  earned  his  MA  in 
Asian  studies  at  Rorida  State 
University  in  1969. 

J.  Shannon  Long  '64  serves 
as  a  missionary  with  the  Foreign 
Mission  Board  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention  in  Chile,  South 
America.  He  presently  is  a  seminary 
teacher  at  the  Seminario  Teologico 
Bautista,  Casilla  9796,  Santiago, 
Chile. 

William  F.  Pittard  III  '64  is  now 


in  his  1 1th  year  as  a  sales  represen- 
tative with  the  office  products 
division  of  IBM  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  He  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Elizabeth  Frost  Cannon,  and  three 
children  live  at  7382  Roxbury  Ave., 
Manassas,  Va. 


1965-66 

William  C.  Gillespie  '65  recently 
moved  to  the  West  Coast  to  be- 
come director  of  regulatory 
economics  with  TOSCO  Corp.  in 
Los  Angeles.  His  new  home  ad- 
dress: 1271  Monument  St.,  Pacific 
Palisades,  Calif  Holder  of  a  PhD 
in  economics  from  Clemson  Univer- 
sity, Gillespie  had  earlier  positions 
as  an  economist  with  three  Federal 
agencies  m  Washington — the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Cost 
of  Living  Council  and  then  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration 
the  last  five  years. 

W.  Alvin  Hueble  '65  of  Green- 
ville, S.  C,  is  president  of  Carolina 
Insurance  Consultants,  Inc.  He  and 
his  wife,  the  former  Rachel  Anne 
Wilson,  and  three  children  live 
at  17  Seabury  Dr. 

Mason  Johnson  '65  recently  was 
promoted  to  vice-president  with  the 
Storer  Cable  Communications 
Division  of  Storer  Broadcasting 
Co.  and  has  responsibility  as  di- 
rector of  operations  for  the  mid- 
South  area  covering  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Georgia,  Kentucky  and 
South  Carolina,  He  has  head- 


quarters in  Atlanta.  Johnson  joined 
Storer  in  1977  and  was  named  to 
head  the  mid-South  area  operations 
last  January.  He  previously  served 
with  the  Cox  Cable  Communica- 
tions organization.  His  wife  is 
the  former  Sandra  Karen  Mc- 
Whorter,  and  they  live  with  their 
two  children  at  4077  Menio  Way, 
Atlanta. 

Chalmers  L.  Neely  '65  is  manager 
of  the  technical  support  group 
of  Data  Processing  of  the  South 
in  Charlotte,  N.  C.  Address:  909 
Nightingale  Rd. 

John  Gettys  White  '65,  owner 
and  vice-president  of  Fletcher- 
Earnhardt  and  White,  Inc.,  lives 
at  3303  Waldron  Dr.,  Greensboro, 
N.  C,  with  wife  Gay  and  one  child. 

Maj.  Tyrus  J.  Manning  '66  last 
year  returned  from  overseas  duty 
in  Germany  to  join  the  Army's 
operational  test-evaluation  agency 
at  Falls  Church,  Va.  Address:  5600 
Columbia  Pike. 

Dr.  J.  Phillip  Olmert,  Jr.  '66 
practices  as  an  associate  in  the 
Durwood  Medical  Clinic  of  Char- 
lotte, N.  C.  After  finishing  the 
Medical  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina, he  spent  seven  years  in  the 
Army  and  received  training  in  in- 
ternal medicine  and  medical 
oncology.  TTie  last  two  years,  he 
was  assistant  chief  of  the  depart- 
ment of  hematology  and  medical 
oncology  at  Walter  Reed  Army 
Medical  Center.  He  and  his  wife, 
the  former  Anne  DuRant,  and 
three  daughters  live  at  2301 
Valencia  Terrace. 

Thornton  Stewart  '66  of  Clinton 
last  month  was  elected  vice-presi- 
dent for  administration  of  Ascoe 
Felts,  Inc.  Associated  with  this 
firm  since  1968,  he  previously  was 
manager  of  administration  and 
assistant  treasurer.  He  has  been 
active  in  civic  and  professional 
organizations  and  as  an  officer  of 
his  church.  His  wife  is  the  former 
Joanne  Todd,  and  they  have  three 
children. 


1967-69 

Mrs.  Virginia  (Ginger)  Crich- 
field  Hall  '67  now  lives  in  Lake- 
land, Fla.,  where  she  is  a  teacher 
on  leave  with  the  Polk  County 
schools.  She  is  married  to 
William  L.  Hall,  Jr.,  a  chemist 
with  Estech  General  Chemicals, 
and  bore  him  a  son— Charles 
William— on  January  2,  1980. 
She  earned  her  BAE  degree  with 


honors  from  Florida  Atlantic 
University  in  1975.  Address: 
621  Palmore  Court. 

Born — to  Mrs.  Diane  Adams 
Kirven  '67  and  H.  G.  (Butch) 
Kirven,  Jr.  '69  of  Greenville, 
S.  C. — a  daughter  and  first  child, 
Lee  Elizabeth— on  April  9,  1980. 
Kirven  has  his  own  firm  as  a  real 
estate  appraiser  and  consultant. 
Diane  has  been  a  social  worker 
with  the  Greenville  district 
schools.  Their  address:  Route  4, 
Box  327-A,  League  Dr.,  Simp- 
sonville,  S.  C. 

Dr.  Howard  O.  (Buddy) 
Protinsky,  Jr.  "67  is  now  as- 
sociate professor  of  human 
development  at  Virginia  Poly- 
technic and  State  University  at 
Blacksburg,  Va.  Address:  307 
SW  Eakin  St. 

Dr.  Morrow  Bradford  Thomp- 
son '67  holds  the  position  of  veter- 
inarian pathologist  in  the  depart- 
ment of  pathology  at  Michigan 
State  University.  He  lives  at 
717  N.  Francis  Ave.,  Lansing. 

C.  Anderson  (Andy)  Cooper 
'68  is  division  manager  with 
Cooper  Brothers  &  Associates  in 
Dallas,  Tex.  He  previously  had 
1 1  years  as  sales  representative 
with  the  Anderson  Surgical 
Supply  Co.  Address:  607  S. 
Cottonwood,  Richardson,  Tex. 

Dr.  Joseph  W.  Dunlap,  Jr.  '68 
last  January  became  an  as- 
sociate in  orthopedic  surgery 
with  the  Pee  Dee  Orthopedic 
Clinic  in  Florence,  S.  C,  after 
completing  a  four-year  resi- 
dency at  the  Campbell  Ortho- 
pedic Clinic  in  Memphis.  Ad- 
dress: 1021  Park  Ave. 

Don  B.  Dillard  '68  of  Pem- 
broke Pines,  Fla.,  is  now  a  sales 
representative  with  the  Cryovac 
Division  of  W.  R.  Grace  Co.  He 
joined  the  firm  in  1976  after 
rising  to  the  position  of  vice- 
president  with  Citizens  & 
Southern  Bank  of  South  Caro- 
lina. He  and  wife  Sandra  and 
three  children  live  at  9421  NW 
4th  St. 

Robert  E.  Staton  '68  engages 
in  the  private  practice  of  law 
with  the  firm  of  Quinn  &  Smith 
in  Columbia,  S.  C.  He  makes  his 
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home  at  166  Archers  Lane  with 
wife  Jane  and  two  children. 

Bom— to  Mrs.  Sue  Wilson  and 
Gordon  Wilson  '68  of  Charlotte, 
N.  C. — a  daughter,  Emily  Eliza- 
beth—on December  8,  1979. 
Wilson  is  the  accounting 
manager  at  Catalytic,  Inc.  Ad- 
dress: 1809  Pewsbury  Rd. 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Stevens  Allman 
'69  of  Cincinnati  (7007  Summit 
Ave.)  was  a  speech,  hearing  and 
language  pathologist  with  the 
Hamilton  County  office  of 
education  for  almost  eight  years 
before  joining  her  husband  in 
1978  in  a  facility  for  this  dif- 
ficulty known  as  "The  Curious 
Garden."  After  leaving  PC,  she 
earned  her  degree  in  this  field 
at  Ohio  University  and  has  done 
additional  study  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati. 

Charles  O.  Chapman  III  '69 
has  been  president  of  Malone 
Homes  of  Dothan,  Ala.,  since 
1974,  Active  in  civic  affairs, 
he  is  a  director  of  the  1st 
National  Bank  of  Dothan.  He 
and  his  wife,  the  former  Lanie 
Summerlin,  and  daughter  live 
at  501  Rutgers  Rd 

Born — to  Mrs.  Peggy  Ellison 
Williams  '69  and  Kenneth  R. 
Williams,  Jr.  '71  of  Atlanta — a 
daughter  and  first  child,  Lauren 
Gabriel— on  April  30,  1980.  Ken 
is  associated  with  the  Williams 
Tile  and  Terrazzo  Co.,  while 
Peggy  has  been  an  editorial 
assistant  with  the  General 
Assembly  Mission  Board  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  US.  Their 
address:  911  Virginia  Circle. 


Mrs.  Pat  Driggers  Gooch  '69 

now  lives  in  Lewisville,  Tex. 
(4917  Jennings,  Box  87510), 
where  husband  John  recently 
took  a  position  with  Mostek  Co. 
after  leaving  the  Air  Force. 

Married  — Nancy  Smith  Flynn  to 
Robert  M.  Hope  '69,  both  of  Union, 
S.  C,  on  June  6,  1980.  He  is  the 
owner-pharmacist  of  Palmetto-on- 
Goss  Drugs  in  Union. 

Born     to  Mrs.  Mary  Gray  Swan 
'69  and  Thomas  D.  Swan  of  South 
Houston,  Tex— a  son  and  first 
child,  David  Gray— on  April  21, 
1980.  She  has  been  a  first  grade 
teacher  at  Burnett  Elementary 
School.  Address:  1 1 1  Avenue  G. 

1970 

J.  Douglas  Bowles  '70  of  St. 

Stephen,  S.  C,  left  the  education 
field  last  summer,  after  many  years 
of  service  as  coach  and  principal 
of  St.  Stephen  High  School,  and 
embarked  upon  a  business  career 
with  Albany  Felt  Co.  where  he 
holds  the  position  of  personnel 
manager.  An  avid  fisherman,  he 
also  guides  fishermen  through  the 
Santee  swamps  on  his  off-hours.  He 
and  wife  Marie  and  son  Ryan  may 
be  addressed  at  P.  O.  Box  176. 

C.  Fred  Ewan  '70  recently  was 
named  grants  coordinator  for  Lex- 
ington County,  moving  into  this 
position  after  a  two-year  employ- 
mem  as  city  planner  in  Florence, 


Jerry  McCord  '54: 

Another  honor  in  drug  abuse  field 


Another  honor  came  to  William  J.  (Jerry)  McCord  '54  last  year  in  recog- 
nition of  his  distinctive  contributions  in  the  field  of  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse. 

He  received  the  "outstanding  service"  award  at  the  19th  annual  South- 
eastern Conference  on  Alcohol  and  Drug  Programs,  Inc.  It  goes  to  an 
individual  from  the  Southeastern  United  States  who  represents  the  highest 
ideals  in  the  alcohol  and  drug  field,  and  McCord  was  cited  for  his  influence 
both  regionally  and  nationally. 

This  1954  graduate  has  served  as  director  of  the  South  Carolina  Com- 
mission on  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  since  1963.  For  three  years,  he  was 
president  of  the  Alcohol  and  Drug  Problems  Association  of  North 
America.  PC  awarded  him  its  Alumni  Gold  P  in  1972. 


S.  C.  New  address:  Raintree  Apts., 
»D-12,  3500  Fernandina  Rd.,  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C. 

Joel  A.  (Jody)  Fowler  '70  of  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  is  now  engaged  in  the 
private  practice  of  law,  and  his  new 
business  address  is  550  Pharr  Rd., 
Suite  614.  He  continues  to  live  at 
278-A  Peachtree  Hills  Ave. 

Mrs.  Diane  Fleck  Griswold  '70  of 
Old  Lyme,  Conn.,  is  employed  as 
senior  analyst  in  the  Hartford  office 
of  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty  Insurance 
Co.,  and  she  and  husband  Timothy 
and  three-year-old  daughter 
Caroline  live  at  Griswold  Point. 

Robert  A.  King  '70  was  ap- 
pointed a  volunteer  in  mission  to 
Zaire  at  Kananga  as  transportation 
expeditor  by  the  Division  of  Inter- 
national Mission  of  the  General 
Assembly  Mission  Board,  Presby- 
terian Church  US,  and  began  his 
new  work  there  last  November. 
Previously,  he  had  served  as  a  ju- 
venile and  family  counselor  in 
Decatur,  Ga.,  and  as  a  high  school 
teacher  in  the  Atlanta  school 
system. 

John  W.  Lewis,  Jr.  '70  last  Feb- 
ruary was  promoted  to  manager  of 
Duke  Power  Company's  Tryon 
(N.  C.)  branch.  Upon  graduation 
from  PC,  he  joined  Duke  Power  as 
assistant  director  of  the  Keowee- 
Toxaway  Visitors  Center,  and 
several  years  later  was  named  di- 
rector of  training  in  the  personnel 
department  in  the  Central  Division 
based  in  Charlotte.  He  and  his  wife, 
the  former  Jana  H.  Whalley,  are 
living  in  Tryon. 

1971 

George  Amaya  '71,  tennis  pro- 
fessional playing  out  of  Clinton, 
last  March  defeated  singles  cham- 
pion Mark  Hamer  of  Clearwater, 
Fla.,  in  the  Second  Annual  Ocean 
Village  Tennis  Classic  at  Fort 
Pierce,  Fla.  After  dethroning  de- 
fending singles  champion  Harner, 
he  teamed  up  with  Ray  Keldie,  club 
pro  at  North  Palm  Beach  Tennis 
Club,  to  take  home  the  winners' 
check  in  the  doubles  competition. 


He  and  wife  Mary  make  their  home 
at  Rt.  3.  Box  504,  Clinton. 

Roger  S.  Blackstock  '71  recently 
was  promoted  to  regional  market- 
ing specialist  in  the  Atlanta  office 
of  Eastman  Kodak  Company.  He 
became  affiliated  with  this  firm 
in  1973  as  micrographics  sales  rep- 
resentative. He  and  wife  Marilyn 
live  at  110  Shaker  Hollow,  Alpha- 
retta,  Ga. 

Born — to  Mrs.  Jean  Kay  Brough- 
ton  and  Dr.  Samuel  F.  Broughton, 
Jr.  '71  of  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. — a 
son  and  first  child,  Matthew 
Fewell— on  March  16,  1980.  After 
receiving  his  PhD  degree  in  psy- 
chology from  the  University  of 
Georgia,  Sam  joined  the  faculty  of 
Southeast  Missouri  State  Univer- 
sity, and  he  and  his  family  are 
hving  at  2104  Nottingham  St. 

Born — to  Mrs.  Caroline  Jeter 
Melton  and  Dr.  Loyd  D.  Melton 
'71  of  Ware  Shoals,  S.  C— a 
daughter  and  first  child,  Elizabeth 
Leigh— on  May  8,  1980.  He  is 
pastor  of  Mt.  Gallagher  Baptist 
Church,  and  the  family  lives  on 
Rt.  I. 

Raymond  S.  Rood  III  "71  of 
Interlachen,  Fla.,  is  now  employed 
as  staff  pharmacist  at  Putnam 
Community  Hospital.  He  holds  a 
BS  degree  in  pharmacy  from  the 
University  of  Florida.  Ray  and  wife 
Barbara  and  two  children  live  on 
Rt.  1,  Box  33. 

Bom — to  Mrs.  Ellen  Beard 
Stephenson  '73  and  Dr.  John  M. 
Stephenson  '71  of  Camden,  S.  C. — 
a  second  son,  Henry  Alexander — 
on  May  11,  1980.  John  is  self- 
employed  in  the  practice  of  general 
dentistry,  and  the  family  resides 
at  2217  Elkridge  Dr. 


1972 

William  R.  Carothers  '72  now 

lives  in  Berkeley,  Calif,  where  he  is 
associated  with  Loeb  Rhoades 
Hornblower,  Inc.,  as  an  account 
executive.  He  joined  this  firm  last 
year  after  being  in  a  similar  ca- 
pacity with  Dean  Witter  Reynolds 
for  three  years.  Address:  21  Live 
Oak  Rd. 

Daniel  L.  Kamp  '72  recently 
moved  to  Lexington,  N.  C,  to 
begin  his  new  work  as  vice-presi- 
dent of  internal  operations  at 
Southern  First  Aid  Supply  Com- 
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pany.  The  position  entails  operation 
responsibilities  in  the  Lexington 
and  Atlanta  facilities.  Previously, 
he  was  employed  as  a  management 
consultant  to  the  State  of  North 
Carohna,  Dept.  of  Administration. 
New  address:  317  Fairview  Dr. 

Lamar  H.  Kelsey  III  '72  con- 
tinues to  practice  law  in  hometown 
Chester,  S.  C.  Active  in  church 
and  civic  affairs,  he  currently  serves 
as  his  church's  financial  secretary 
and  holds  membership  in  the  Jay- 
cees,  Toastmasters  and  Sertoma 
clubs.  Address:  155  Walnut  Street. 

Jane  Nutting  Melton  '72  of  Cam- 
den, S.  C,  child  care  coordinator 
at  the  Kershaw  County  Vocational 
Center,  received  her  master  of  ed- 
ucation degree  in  early  childhood 
education  from  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  last  August.  She 
and  her  two  young  children  live 
at  1610  Sarsfield  Ave. 

Married — Mary  Lynne  Peterson 
of  Alcester,  S.  Dak.,  to  E.  Wick- 
liffe  Powell,  Jr.  '72  of  Greenville, 
S.  C,  on  April  26,  1980.  The 
couple  is  living  in  Greenville 
(16  Jones  Ave.)  where  he  is  em- 
ployed as  supervisor  at  GAB  Busi- 
ness Services,  Inc. 

Born — to  Mrs.  Sara  Jackson 
Woodside  and  John  P.  Woodside 
'72  of  Clinton — a  second  daughter, 
Kathryn  Ray — on  February  3, 
1980.  The  family  lives  in  Rock 
Bridge  Estates. 

1973 

Born — to  Mrs.  Becky  Bevil  and 
Lester  F.  (Buff)  Bevil,  Jr.  '73  of 

Taylors,  S.  C— a  daughter,  Mary 
Izetta— on  May  10,  1980.  Buff  is 


manager  of  Radio  Shack,  a  division 
of  Tandy  Corp.,  and  he  and  his  family 
reside  at  Rt.  2,  Paris  View  Dr. 

Engaged — Rebecca  Poston  of 
Kjngstree,  S.  C,  to  J.  Grier  Bomar 
'73  of  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  with  date 
set  for  June  28,  1980.  They  will  be 
living  in  Spartanburg  (348  Mills 
Ave.)  where  he  is  assistant  cashier 
and  manager  of  the  Hillcrest 
branch  of  Spartanburg  Bank  & 
Trust,  and  she  is  a  teacher  in  the 
Spartanburg  school  system. 

John  D.  DowUng  '73  last  month 
moved  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  study 
photography  at  the  Art  Institute 
there.  Previously,  he  was  assistant 
vice-president  and  branch  manager 
of  South  Carolina  Federal  Savings 
&  Loan  Assoc,  in  Hilton  Head, 
S.  C.  New  address:  15  Habersham 
Ct.,  Apt.  A-7. 

Bom — to  Mrs.  Jane  McCall 
Ellefson  '74  and  James  L.  Ellefson 
'73  of  Greenville,  S.  C. — a  second 
daughter,  Julia  Christine— on  May 
5,  1980.  Jim  is  a  sales  representa- 
tive with  Xerox  Corp.,  and  the 
family  lives  at  8  La  Vista  Ct. 

James  B.  Grace  '73  has  re- 
ceived his  PhD  degree  in  aquatic 
ecology  from  Michigan  State 
University  and  is  now  assistant 
professor  of  biology  at  MSlTs 
W.  K.  Kellogg  Biological  Station. 
His  wife,  the  former  Janet  S.  Har- 
rison '73,  is  also  employed  there  as 
a  technical  research  assistant.  They 
may  be  addressed  at  P.  O.  Box  416, 
Augusta,  Mich. 

Cpt.  Edward  R.  Hahn,  Jr.  '73  re- 


Chris  Patte  '56: 


Now  general  with  embassy  in  Paris 


Brigadier  General  Christian  Patte  '56  is  now  off  to  France  to  serve  as 
the  military  attach^  at  the  United  States  Embassy  in  Paris. 

The  star  was  pinned  on  his  shoulders  in  early  April  in  an  impressive 
ceremony  at  the  Pentagon.  A  reception  followed  at  the  Office  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  where  he  was  presented  an  additional  decoration  for  dis- 
tinguished service  in  his  last  position  as  executive  officer  to  the  director 
for  logistics,  US  Armed  Forces. 

Patte  had  a  ten-week  program  of  intensive  schooling  in  diplomatic 
affairs  and  intelligence  work  in  preparation  for  his  new  tour  of  duty  as 
the  representative  of  the  US  government  in  military  affairs.  The  new 
address:  Defense  Attach^,  American  Embassy-Paris,  APO  New  York 
09777. 


turned  to  the  United  States  last 
December  upon  completion  of  a  five- 
year  assignment  with  the  U.  S.  Army 
as  company  commander  in  Heidel- 
berg, Germany,  He  is  now  stationed 
at  Fort  Eustis,  Va.,  where  he  is  at- 
tending the  Army  Transportation 
Officers  School.  Address:  570 
Youngs  Mill  Rd.,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Mrs.  Marjorie  Thomason  Trotter 
'73  of  Simpsonville,  S.  C,  is  em- 
ployed as  learning  disability  re- 
source teacher  at  Hillcrest  Middle 
School.  She  received  her  master's 
of  education  degree  with  emphasis 
in  learning  disabilities  from  Clem- 
son  University.  She  and  husband 
Gary  reside  at  209  Ivey  Dr. 

Married — Paula  Marie  Haw- 
thorne of  Abbeville,  S.  C.  to  Alan  S. 
Weis  '73  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  on  April 
19,  1980.  They  are  living  in  Green- 
wood, S.  C,  where  he  is  automotive 
quality  assurance  manager  for 
Milliken  &  Co.,  and  she  is  manager 
of  Casual  Corner.  Address:  U-4, 
Georgetown  Apts. 


1974 

Born — to  Mrs.  Jenny  May  Ander- 
son and  Edward  C.  Anderson  '74 
of  Greenwood,  S.  C— a  daughter 
and  first  child,  Lauren  Emily — on 
February  6,  1980.  The  family  is 
living  203  Evergreen  St.,  Belle 
Meade. 

Stephen  C.  Anderson  '74  of 
Greenville,  S.  C.  was  recently  pro- 
moted to  assistant  personnel  di- 
rector for  the  Estes,  Piedmont 
Corduroy  Cutting  and  Piedmont 
warehouse  operations  of  the  J.  P. 
Stevens  Co.,  which  involves  more 
than  1,300  employees.  He  hves  at 
Willow  Creek  Apts.,  n222,  831 
Cleveland  St. 

Born — to  Mrs.  Margaret  Des- 
Portes  Cunningham  and  Timothy 
E.  Cunningham  '74  of  Darlington, 
S.  C. — a  daughter  and  first  child, 
Carohne  Perrin — on  April  24,  1980. 
Tim  is  the  assistant  director  of  the 
Pee  Dee  Health  Systems  Agency, 
and  the  family  lives  at  128  N.  Irvin 
St. 

Marianne  (Mimi)  Ewing  '74  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  completed  her 
fifth  year  of  teaching  kindergarten 
at  Trinity  School,  Inc.  She  holds  a 
master's  degree  in  early  childhood 
education  from  Georgia  State  Uni- 
versity. Address:  Versailles  Apts. 
MMZ,  4616  Roswell  Rd.,  N.  E. 

Bom — to  Mrs.  Harriet  Black 
McKee  '74  and  Lucien  E.  McKee 
'76  of  Clinton — a  son  and  first 


child,  Lucien  Ellis,  Jr. — on  January 
15,  1980.  Prior  to  motherhood, 
Harriet  taught  third  grade  at  Clin- 
ton Elementary  School,  and  Lucien 
is  a  salesman  for  Anchor  Supply 
Co.  The  family  resides  at  201  W. 
Maple  St. 

Married — Deloris  Elaine  Sanders 
'74  to  Stewart  Mungo,  both  of 
Columbia,  S.  C,  on  December  I, 
1979.  They  are  living  in  Columbia 
(212  Runnymede  Dr.)  where  she  is 
vice-president  of  Dixie  Specialty 
Co.  and  her  husband  is  president  of 
Michael  J.  Mungo  Co. 

Bob  W.  Wills  '74  works  as  sales 
manager  in  the  fastener  division  of 
Dennison  Manufacturing  Co.  in 
Gastonia,  N.  C,  and  is  living  at 
219  Oakland  Rd.,  Spindale,  N.  C. 


1975 

John  W.  Arrington  IV  '75  of 

Greenville,  S.  C,  recently  joined 
Riegel  Textile  Corp.  as  corporate 
communications  consultant.  Previ- 
ously, he  was  communications  man- 
ager of  the  Greater  Greenville 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  and  his 
wife,  the  former  Anne  Harrison 
'74,  live  at  27  N.  Garden  Cr. 

Mrs.  Kathryn  Garris  Barrett  '75 
of  Greenville,  S.  C,  last  January 
joined  the  YWCA  staff  as  director 
of  Camp  Burgiss  Glen.  Previously, 
she  was  employed  at  the  City  of 
Greenville  Recreation  Dept.  as  ad- 
visor of  the  Greenville  Youth  Coun- 
cil and  youth  coordinator  for  the 
summer  playground  program.  She 
also  serves  as  membership  chair- 
man of  the  Greenville  Alliance 
for  Children  and  Youth.  Address: 
117  Berea  Dr. 

Married — Donna  Gail  King  of 
Honea  Path,  S.  C,  to  Howard  L. 
Bellew  '75  of  Greenville,  S.  C, 
on  Febmary  16,  1980.  He  is  a 
graduate  student  at  Clemson  Uni- 
versity and  an  employee  of  Calhoun 
Comers,  and  they  are  living  at  301 
Augusta  Rd.,  Clemson. 

James  M.  Carlyle  '75  of  Aiken, 
S.  C,  is  a  public  assistance  tech- 
nician with  the  Aiken  County  De- 


Wilkes  77 


Reid  78 


Cook  79 


Davis  '76  praised  for  Texas  doctoral  work 

Kenneth  R.  Davis  76,  Hearing  completion  of  his  PhD  requirements  in 
chemistry  at  Texas  A  &  M  University,  draws  high  praise  for  his  research 
on  mechanistic  studies  of  biologically  important  reactions. 

He  expects  to  finish  his  degree  work  there  by  the  end  of  the  summer 
and  may  enter  post-doctoral  research  with  a  leader  in  the  area  of  bio- 
organic  chemistry. 

Davis'  advising  professor  at  Texas  A  &  M  recently  wrote  an  extensive 
letter  to  Dr.  Randolph  Huff  of  the  PC  chemistry  faculty.  It  included 
these  comments  about  Ken  Davis: 

"He  has  been  working  on  several  systems  which  are  models  for  carbo- 
xypeptidase.  One  paper  already  has  resulted  from  his  research,  another 
is  currently  being  written  and  a  couple  of  others  should  be  forthcoming 
shortly.  I  wanted  to  write  not  only  to  inform  you  of  his  progress  but  also 
to  encourage  you  to  send  us  more  students  of  his  caliber." 


partmeni  of  Social  Services,  and  he 
and  wife  Katherine  and  young  son 
live  at  1541  Wyman  St. 

Ruth  W.  Carson  75  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  is  now  a  medical  tech- 
nologist at  Johnston-Willis  Hospital. 
Previously  she  worked  in  the  hema- 
tology and  coagulation  laboratory  of 
the  Medical  College  of  Virginia.  She 
received  her  bachelor  of  health 
science  degree  in  medical  technology 
from  Duke  University  in  1978.  Ad- 
dress: 2518  Grove  Ave. 

Joseph  T.  McGraw  75  last 
March  joined  the  law  firm  of 
Archer  &  Hamner  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Previously,  he  was  associated  with 
the  firm  of  Altman  &  McGraw  in 
Thomasville  for  almost  two  years 
following  his  graduation  from 
Walter  F.  George  School  of  Law  at 
Mercer  University.  New  business 
address:  Suite  271,  Crown  Center, 
1895  Phoenix  Blvd. 

Born — to  Mrs.  Kaye  Moore 
Justice  75  and  Lt.  B.  Robert 
Justice  76  of  Lawton,  Okla. — a  son 
and  first  child,  James  Andrew — on 
January  10,  1980.  Upon  completion 
of  the  field  artillery  officers'  course 
at  Fort  Sill,  Bobby  will  be  assigned 
as  ROTC  instructor  at  South- 
eastern Louisiana  University.  Ad- 
dress: 1316  S.  E.  Clover  Lane. 

Engaged— Susan  Ann  Modlin  of 
Greenville,  N.  C,  to  R.  Shane 
Owens  '75  of  Clinton,  with  date 
set  for  June  21,  1980.  He  recently 
was  awarded  his  BD  degree  from 
Columbia  Theological  Seminary 
and  has  assumed  the  pastorate  of 
Wildwood  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Morehead  City,  N.  C,  and  he  and 
his  bride  will  live  on  Rt.  2. 


1976 

Married — Claudia  Ann  Strom  of 
Greenwood,  S.  C.  to  James  L. 
Burch,  Jr.  '76  of  McCormick,  S.  C, 
on  April  19,  1980.  The  couple  is 
living  in  Charleston,  where  he  is 
studying  dentistry  at  the  Medical 
University  of  South  Carolina. 

E.  Clay  Dykes  III  '76  of  Dalton, 
Ga.,  salesman  for  Franklin  Life 
Insurance  Co.  for  the  past  two 
years,  has  been  named  to  member- 
ship in  Franklin's  Million  Dollar 
Conference.  His  wife,  the  former 
Cynthia  I.  Kimball  '77,  teaches 
kindergarten  at  Roan  Street  School 
and  also  is  engaged  in  graduate 
study  at  West  Georgia  College. 
They  live  at  1922  Valley  Brook  Dr. 

Engaged — Susan  Marguerite 
Guilliams  '76  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to 
Ralph  C.  (Mac)  McBride  '78  of 
Greenville,  S.  C.  The  wedding  will 
take  place  on  July  19,  1980. 

Mildred  G.  (Midge)  Hansell  '76 
of  Decatur,  Ga.,  has  just  completed 
her  first  year  as  reading  teacher  at 
Conyers'  Honey  Creek  Elementary 
School  after  two  years  of  teaching 
at  Sharp  Middle  School.  She  received 
her  master  of  education  degree  with 
honors  (Summa  Cum  Laude)  from 
Georgia  State  University  in  1979. 

Engaged — Katherine  Gaines 
Klugh  to  Gary  P.  Beam  '76,  both 
of  Anderson,  S.  C,  with  the  wed- 


ding scheduled  for  August  23,  1980. 

Born — to  Mrs.  Carol  Eddings 
Holcomb  '78  and  Barry  M.  Holcomb 

'76  of  Clinton — a  son  and  first 
child,  Nathanael  Christopher — on 
February  27,  1980.  He  teaches  special 
education  at  Whitten  Center,  and  she 
is  engaged  in  private  teaching  of 
piano.  New  address:  Rt.  2,  Sunset 
Blvd. 

Mrs.  Sally  Kiker  Tatum  '76  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  medical  technologist 
at  Emory  University  Hospital,  re- 
cently was  recognized  for  her  teach- 
ing ability.  She  was  presented  an 
award  of  appreciation  from  the 
medical  technology  students  for 
being  the  best  teacher.  She  and 
husband  Bill  Tatum  '77  live  at 
2414  Sunset  Dr..  N.  E. 

Elbert  N.  (Bert)  Whitmire  III  '76 
is  now  associated  with  the  account- 
ing firm  of  Price  Waterhouse  &  Co. 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.  He  received  his 
master  of  accountancy  degree  from 
the  University  of  Georgia  in  1978, 
and  last  June  was  awarded  his  JD 
degree  from  UGA's  School  of  Law. 
He  is  living  at  2404  N.  Lake  Court, 
N.  E. 

1977 

Margaret  L.  (Peggy)  Allen  "77 

last  fall  accepted  a  teaching  po- 
sition at  Mundy's  Mill  Junior  High 
School  in  Jonesboro,  Ga.,  after 
two  years  of  teaching  English  at 
Laurens  (S.  C.)  High  School.  She 
is  hving  at  671 1  Church  St., 
Apt.  5-B,  Riverdale,  Ga. 

Married  —  Mary  Ellen  Arnold 
'77  of  Greenwood,  S.  C,  to  Jeffrey 
Lumley  of  Tampa,  Fla.,  on 
February  23,  1980.  Jeff,  a  sales 
representative,  recently  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Orlando  area,  and 
they  are  living  at  200  F.  George- 
town Dr.,  Casselberry,  Fla. 

Married  —  Lisa  Rene  Bradford  '77 
of  Decatur,  Ga.,  to    David  W. 
Elliott  '78  of  Stone  Mountain, 
Ga..  on  March  29,  1980.  She  is  a 
fourth  grade  teacher  in  the  DeKalb 
County  school  system,  and  he  is 
employed  as  sales  representative 
with  Hertz  Corp.  in  Atlanta.  They 
live  at  280  Northern  Ave.,  Apt. 
29-C,  Avondale  Estates,  Ga. 

Married — Shannon  Lee  Brooks 
'77  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  to  Lt.  Kevin 
G.  Kelly  of  Rockville  Centre, 
N.  Y.,  on  March  29,  1980.  The 
couple  is  living  at  901  Olmstead 
Dr.,  #26,  Hinesville,  Ga.  Following 
her  PC  graduation,  she  was  em- 
ployed as  an  accountant  at 


Augusta's  Home  Federal  Savings 
&  Loan  Assoc,  for  one  year  prior 
to  entering  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia for  graduate  study.  She  received 
her  master  of  education  degree  in 
vocational  rehabilitation  counseling 
last  March. 

Having  completed  his  intern 
year  as  a  minister  at  First  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Anniston,  Ala.,  J. 
Decherd  (Deck)  Guess  '77  has  now 
returned  to  Columbia  Theological 
Seminary  for  his  last  year  of  study. 
He  and  wife  Jean  may  be  addressed 
at  Box  100,  Columbia  Seminary, 
Decatur,  Ga. 

Married  —  Susan  Lynne  Bolton 
to  Noland  Meyers  II  '77,  both 
of  Greenville,  S.  C,  on  April  12, 
1980.  They  are  living  in  Greenville 
(10-C  Lewis  Village)  where  he  is  a 
retail  buyer  and  she  is  an  account- 
ing supervisor  for  Meyers  Arnold 
Co. 

Ruthanne  D.  McNair  '77  of 
Columbia,  S.  C,  last  February  was 
named  branch  manager  of  Citizens 
&  Southern  National  Bank's  Land- 
mark Square  office.  Previously, 
she  had  held  positions  as  loan 
officer  and  assistant  branch  man- 
ager at  the  Medical  Park,  Cayce 
and  Richland  Mall  branches. 

Alan  R.  Smith  '77  of  Taylors, 
S.  C.  (1210  Charter  Oak  Dr.)  has 
continued  his  dedication  to  weight- 
lifting  to  the  point  of  winning  two 
important  competitions  so  far  this 
year.  Participating  in  the  220-pound 
class,  he  came  in  first  in  the  North 
Carolina-South  Carolina  Bench 
Press  Contest  by  pressing  415 
pounds  and  then  he  collected 
another  first-place  award  at  the 
Georgia  All-Star  Bench  Press  Con- 
test with  a  press  of  400  pounds. 
Smith  is  employed  as  a  salesman 
with  Transport  International  Pool. 

Married — Marie  Elizabeth  Gwinn 
'79  of  Greenville,  S.  C,  to  John 
M.  Templcton  '77  of  Gastonia, 
N.  C,  on  June  14,  1980.  He  is 


Stevenson  78 


Gibson  79 


employed  as  senior  accountant 
at  A.  M.  Smyre  Manufacturing 
Co.,  and  they  are  residing  at  2977 
Club  Dr.,  Gastonia. 

Philip  A.  (Pat)  Tukey  77  and  his 
wife,  the  former  Donna  E.  Looper 
76,  recently  moved  to  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  and  they  report  that  the 
move  to  Music  City  is  proving 
to  be  very  rewarding.  He  holds 
the  position  of  account  executive 
with  Holder,  Kennedy  Public  Re- 
lations, the  largest  public  relations 
firm  in  the  Southeast,  and  she  is 
associated  with  the  Tennessee  Arts 
Commission  as  performing  arts 
director.  Also,  they  have  become 
interested  in  clogging  and  square 
dancing  and  are  fans  of  the  Nash- 
ville Symphony.  New  address:  3018 
Franklin  Rd. 

M.  Gail  Wilkes  77  of  CHnton 
received  her  associate  degree  in 
nursing  from  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  last  May  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  nurses'  pinning 
ceremony  held  at  the  Columbia 
Woman's  Club  on  May  16.  She  is 
now  a  registered  nurse  at  Self 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Greenwood, 
S.  C,  and  is  living  in  the  personnel 
residence. 

1978 

Married     Deborah  Jean  Bell 

78  of  Williston,  S.  C,  to  Keith 
D.  Hall  of  Springfield,  S.  C,  on 
May  3,  1980.  After  two  years  at 
PC,  Debbie  transferred  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina  where  she 
received  her  BS  degree  in  nursing, 
and  she  is  now  employed  as  a  reg- 
istered nurse  at  Aiken  Community 
Hospital. 

Susan  K.  Brinkmann  '78  recently 
moved  from  Charleston,  S.  C  to 
Spartanburg,  S.  C,  where  she  is 
working  for  the  Department  of 


Social  Services  as  case  manager. 
She  is  living  at  154  Gordon  Dr. 
Born — to  Mrs.  Lana  Stephens 
Bundrick  "78  and  Jerome  O. 
Bundrick  of  Clinton— a  daughter 
and  second  child,  Brantlee 
Suzanne— on  May  16,  1980.  The 
family  lives  at  702  N.  Adair  St. 

Engaged— Brenda  Campbell  '78 
of  Clinton  to  Thomas  R.  Parrish 
(PC  senior)  of  Blackshear,  Ga., 
with  the  wedding  scheduled  for 
August  9,  1980. 

Engaged — Beverly  Marlene 
McAbee  of  Greer,  S.  C,  to  W. 
Anthony  (Tony)  Chapman  '78  of 
Easley,  S.  C.  The  wedding  will  take 
place  on  July  12,  1980.  He  is  the 
pharmacist  and  manager  of  a 
Revco  Drug  Center  there. 

Married— Lucy  Kennedy  Graybill 
'78  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  to  James 
T.  Morton  '76  of  Lancaster,  S.  C, 
on  November  30,  1979.  TTiey  are 
living  in  Chester,  S.  C,  where 
he  is  employed  as  sports  editor 
of  The  Chester  Reporter.  Address: 
112  Reedy  St. 

Married     Christine  Hunt  Reid 
■78  of  Woodruff,  S.  C,  to  Daniel 
O.  Cook,  Jr.  '79  of  Hampton, 
S.  C,  on  June  7,  1980.  They  are 
living  at  107-A  Hope  St.,  Green- 
ville, S.  C.  Prior  to  marriage.  Hunt 
was  employed  at  Lexington  (S.  C.) 
Middle  School  as  chorus  teacher. 
Danny  is  affiliated  with  Elliott, 
Davis  &  Co.  as  junior  accountant. 

William  N.  Sinclair  '78  and  his 
wife,  the  former  Jo-Annah  Mahaffey 
"78,  are  now  living  in  Lumberton, 
N.  C,  where  he  is  employed  as  sales- 
man with  Scarborough  Builders 
Supply.  Address:  Rt.  2,  Box  456. 

Susan  L.  Stevenson  '78  in  April 
was  promoted  to  assistant  cashier 
at  the  Mt.  Pleasant  office  of  South 
Carolina  National  Bank.  She  joined 
this  organization  after  finishing 
PC,  became  a  loan  administrator 
and  then  last  June  moved  to  as- 
sistant manager  at  Mt.  Pleasant. 
During  this  time,  she  has  been 
active  in  civic  affairs  of  the 
Charleston  area.  Address:  1700 
Highway  17  North,  Apt.  K-5,  Mt. 
Pleasant. 

Jeffrey  M.  Stratton  '78  of 
Chester,  S.  C,  has  been  named 
intervention  coordinator  at  the 
Chester  County  Commission  on 
Alcohol  &  Drug  Abuse.  He  joined 
the  agency  as  a  counselor  shortly 
after  his  graduation  from  PC. 


1979 

Married     Susan  Frances  Bragg 

'79  of  Whitmire,  S.  C,  to  Clendon 
Paul  Raines  '79  of  Aiken,  S.  C,  on 
May  17,  1980.  They  are  living  in 
Columbia,  S.  C,  where  she  is  em- 
ployed in  the  returns  dept.  of 
Citizens  &  Southern  operations 
center,  and  he  is  a  psychology 
technician  at  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration Hospital.  Address:  Myron 
Manor  Apts.  #21-A-1. 

Engaged — Debra  Kathleen  Burn- 
side  '79  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  to 
Richard  Daryl  Rentz  '80  of  Miami 
Springs,  Fla.  The  wedding  is  sched- 
uled for  August  30,  1980. 

Sandra  J.  Collins  '79  of  Rock 
Hill,  S.  C,  is  employed  as  a 
chemist  at  York  Chemical  In- 
dustries, Inc.  She  may  be  addressed 
at  P.  O.  Box  3524,  C.  R.  S. 

Married— Mary  Claire  Cowsert 
'78  of  Macon,  Ga.,  to  Mark  H. 
Dees  '79  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on 
April  19,  1980.  They  are  living 
at  4082  McClatchey  Cr.,  Atlanta. 
Before  marriage,  she  was  employed 
at  Macon  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 
Assoc.  He  is  owner  of  Eden  Land- 
scaping &  Lawn  Care. 

W.  Andrew  (Andy)  Gibson  '79 
recently  moved  to  Dallas,  Tex., 
where  he  is  associated  with  Jantzen 
Sportswear  as  a  sales  represent- 
ative. For  the  past  year,  he  had 
served  as  admissions  counselor 
at  PC. 

Alan  F.  Hayes  '79  recently  was 
named  expeditor  with  the  Yeargin 
Construction  Co.  Alumax  project 
in  Goose  Creek,  S.  C,  having 
previously  been  a  buyer  in  the 


Greenville  office.  He  is  now  living 
at  1 1  26th  St.,  Isle  of  Palms. 

Molly  K.  Lariscy  '79  of  Hilton 
Head  Island,  S.  C,  is  employed  as 
marketing  representative  at  Moss 
Creek  Plantation,  a  private  com- 
munity owned  by  Northwestern 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  She 
may  be  addressed  at  P.  O.  Box 
1183. 

Married— Cynthia  Gail  Reitz  '79 
to  Earl  L.  Grothman,  Jr.,  both  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  April  19,  1980. 
The  couple  is  living  at  10001 
Musick  Rd.,  Affton,  Mo.  Cindy  is 
employed  at  Blue  Shield  Insurance 
Co.,  and  Eari  is  with  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  newspaper. 

Married — Janice  Rebecca  Lawhon 
of  Effingham,  S.  C,  to  Lt.  Jack 
C.  Zeigler,  Jr.  '79  of  Florence, 
S.  C,  on  May  3,  1980.  A  US  Army 
officer,  he  is  stationed  at  Fort 
Benning,  Ga. 

1980 

Married — Robin  Annette  Black- 

mon  '80  of  Sumter,  S.  C,  to  Peter 
B.  Huff  '78  of  Clinton  on  June  7, 
1980.  They  are  living  in  Charleston, 
S.  C,  where  he  is  studying 
pharmacy  at  the  Medical  University 
of  South  Carolina. 

Married — Karen  Lindsey  Blevins 
'80  of  Bristol,  Tenn.,  to  J.  Randall 
Hoggle  '78  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  on 
May  24,  1980.  The  couple  is  living 
in  Columbia,  S.  C,  where  he  is  a 
rising  senior  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  School  of 
Pharmacy. 

Engaged  —  Kathryn  Louise 
Ethridge  '80  to  Joe  Josey.  both 
of  Elberton,  Ga.,  with  the  wedding 
scheduled  for  August  23,  1980. 

Engaged— Laurie  Katherine 
Pruett  '80  of  Birmingham,  Mich., 
to  John  R.  Odum  '79  of  Marietta, 
Ga.  The  wedding  will  take  place  on 
August  9,  1980. 

M.  Karen  Ruszler  '80  began 
her  work  as  claims  adjuster  with 
Aetna  Life  &  Casualty  Co.  in 
Columbia,  S.  C,  on  June  2.  She 
is  living  at  304  St.  James,  Apt.  R, 
Essex  Park  Apts. 


Deaths 


MRS.  FRANCES  COPELAND 
FRAZIER  '11  of  Winnsboro,  S.  C, 
died  on  May  2.  1980.  after  an  ex- 
tended illness.  She  was  90  and  the 
widow  of  J.  B.  Frazier.  Jr.  A  native 
of  Clinton,  Mrs.  Frazier  was  an 
active  Presbyterian  and  member 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution.  Among  the  survivors 
are  three  sons,  including  F.  Marion 
Frazier  '47,  and  a  sister. 

EDWIN  LEE  McINNIS  18  of 
Clio,  S.  C,  died  on  March  15, 
1980,  at  age  84.  He  was  a  retired 
farmer,  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
order  and  veteran  of  World  War  I. 
Born  in  Dillon  County,  he  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  two  sons,  three 
daughters  and  a  sister. 

LAWRENCE  ERASMUS 
KIRVEN  '21  of  Columbia,  S.  C, 
died  on  March  19,  1980.  He  was  80 
and  retired  from  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, where  he  served  as 
chairman  of  the  rating  board.  A 
Sumter  County  native.  Kirven 
earned  his  law  degree  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina  and  was 
a  member  of  the  S.  C.  Bar  Associ- 
ation. He  was  a  World  War  I  Army 
veteran.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  two  sisters  and  brother 
Donald  E.  Kirven  '23. 

WILLIAM  DONALD  McINNIS 
'21  of  Newton,  N.  C,  died  on 
January  27,  1980.  He  was  80  and  a 
retired  Presbyterian  minister.  A 
native  of  Dillon  County,  S.  C,  he 
served  the  Henderson,  N.  C, 
Church  for  24  years.  Earlier  pas- 
torates were  in  Mt.  Holly  and 
Washington,  N.  C.  His  wife  and 
three  children  survive. 

ARNOLD  F.  MARSHALL  '29 
of  Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  died  at  72 
on  April  17,  1980,  after  several 
months  of  declining  health.  A  Rock 
Hill  native,  he  was  president  and 
owner  of  the  Marshall  Tire  Co. 
and  was  active  in  civic  affairs  and 
in  the  work  of  the  PC  Alumni  As- 
sociation. He  was  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Kiwanis  Club  and  past 


chairman  of  both  the  Nature 
Museum  of  York  County  and  the 
York  County  Salvation  Army,  a 
past  alumni  director  and  member 
of  the  Walter  Johnson  Club  ex- 
ecutive council.  The  weight  room 
in  PC's  Templeton  Physical  Educa- 
tion Center  is  named  in  his  honor. 
His  wife,  three  daughters,  a  son, 
two  sisters  and  one  brother  survive. 

JOHN  WILSON  MOORE  '29  of 
Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  died  on  May  9, 
1980.  He  was  72  and  a  retired 
divisional  administrator  for 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society. 
Born  in  Rock  Hill,  he  was  a  charter 
member  of  Life  Underwriters  and 
the  local  Jaycees  chapter.  Moore 
attended  PC  for  two  years  before 
transferring  to  Davidson  College 
to  earn  his  degree.  Surviving  are 
his  wife,  two  sons,  two  brothers 
and  his  step-mother. 

WILLIAM  THOMAS  BOLT  '30 
of  Laurens,  S.  C,  died  on  April 

4,  1980,  at  age  71.  Born  in  Laurens 
County,  he  was  a  retired  attorney 
who  had  served  one  term  in  the 
state  House  of  Representatives 
and  a  term  as  mayor.  Bolt  was 
instrumental  in  organizing  the 

5.  C.  Rural  Electrification  As- 
sociation and  for  35  years  was 
director  for  the  S.  C.  Regional 
Housing  Authority.  He  also  was  an 
organizer  of  the  Piedmont  Rural 
Telephone  Cooperative  and 
Laurens  City  Housing  and  served 
on  the  President's  board  on  aging 
for  South  Carolina.  Among  the 
survivors  are  his  wife,  three 
daughters,  a  brother  and  three 
sisters. 

WILLIAM  KOGER  Mc- 
INTOSH,  JR.  '37  of  Kingstree, 
S.  C,  died  on  March  14,  1980. 
He  was  65  and  a  retired  fertilizer 


distributor.  Born  in  Williamsburg 
County.  Mcintosh  had  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Mcintosh  Feed  &  Seed 
Co.  He  is  survived  by  two  sons  and 
two  sisters. 

WILLIAM  CHANDLER 
McLAURIN  '40  of  Bennettsville, 
S.  C,  died  on  February  29,  1980, 
after  a  short  illness.  He  was  61, 
Born  in  Clio,  S.  C,  he  was  a  re- 
tired building  supply  dealer  and 
a  World  War  II  veteran.  Surviving 
are  his  wife,  three  daughters  and 
a  son. 

MAC  BEE  HIPP  '43  of  Chmon 
died  in  a  Columbia  Hospital  on 
April  10,  1980,  after  a  short  ill- 
ness. He  was  61,  a  retired  employee 
of  the  post  office  and  of  Whitten 
Center.  A  Clinton  native,  Hipp 
served  in  World  War  II  and  was 
a  member  of  the  American  Legion. 
Three  sisters  survive. 

JAMES  PITTS  DELORME  '47 
of  Sumter,  S.  C,  died  on  January 
24,  1980,  after  a  sudden  illness. 
He  was  57.  DeLorme  served  as  di- 
rector of  court  activities  for  the 
Sumter  County  Family  Court  for  a 
number  of  years.  He  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  S.  C.  Youth 
Workers  Association,  a  board 
member  of  the  Sumter  County 
Commission  on  Alcohol  and  Drug 
Abuse,  and  a  member  of  the  Sal- 
vation Army  Advisory  Board.  Born 
in  Sumter,  he  fought  in  World  War 
II  and  was  a  retired  colonel  of  the 
Army  Reserve.  His  wife,  three 
daughters,  a  brother  and  sister 
survive. 

MRS.  LAURA  HUDGENS 
JENKINS  '47  of  Charleston,  S.  C, 
died  on  January  20,  1980.  She  was 
52  and  a  school  teacher  at  Stono 
Park  Elementary  School  at  the  time 
of  her  death.  A  Laurens  County 
native,  she  is  survived  by  her  hus- 
band, a  son,  stepson,  two  step- 
daughters and  three  sisters. 

WILLIAM  ANDERSON 
BEELAND  '48  of  Gray,  Ga.,  died 
on  March  11,  1980.  He  was  58  and 
a  native  of  Covington,  Ga.  A  high 
school  teacher  and  coach  early  in 
his  career,  Beeland  for  many  years 
was  a  commodity  management  of- 
ficer at  Warner  Robins  Air  Force 
Base.  He  served  with  the  Coast 
Guard  during  World  War  II. 


JAMES  ARTHUR  ARNOLD 

'49  of  Pinopolis,  S.  C,  was  56 
when  he  died  on  January  16,  1980. 
He  had  been  principal  of  Berkeley 
Elementary  School  since  1969  after 
earlier  positions  as  band  director 
at  Berkeley  High  School  and  super- 
intendent for  Pleasant  Hills  con- 
solidated schools.  A  Greenville 
County  native,  he  received  his 
master's  degree  from  the  University 
of  South  Carolina  and  was  a 
Marine  Corps  veteran.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  two  daughters, 
a  son,  his  father,  two  sisters 
and  a  brother. 

JAMES  ROBERT  BOOZER  '55 
died  on  February  28,  1980,  in 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  where  he  had 
served  the  past  two  years  as  pastor 
of  the  McKinnon  Memorial  Pres- 
byterian Church.  He  was  55  and  a 
native  of  Greer,  S.  C.  Boozer 
was  graduated  from  Columbia 
Theological  Seminary  and  held 
earlier  pastorates  in  Soddy,  Tenn., 
Chattanooga,  Hueytown,  Ala.,  Mt. 
Holly,  N.  C,  and  Concord,  N.  C. 
His  wife  and  six  children  survive. 

Honorary  alumnus 

JOHN  BENSON  SLOAN,  who 

received  an  honorary  degree  from 
PC  in  1964,  died  in  Punta  Gorda, 
Fla.,  on  January  18,  1980.  He  was 
77  and  a  former  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Union,  S.  C.  Among  the  sur- 
vivors are  his  wife  and  two 
daughters. 

Faculty  &  staff 

CALHOUN  FOLK  (CAL) 
GAULT,  JR.,  son  of  PC  Coach 
and  Mrs.  Cally  Gault,  was  killed 
instantly  in  an  automobile  accident 
near  Beaufort  on  June  8,  1980.  He 
was  21  and  a  senior  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  South  Carolina.  Other  sur- 
vivors include  two  sisters — Mrs. 
Joy  Gruber  and  Mrs.  Emmie  An 
McLean  '76. 


Alumni 
Association 


Update 


Local  club  activities  attract  almost  700 


Alumni  in  three  states  had  17  local  PC 
activities  involving  almost  700  people  during 
the  1979-80  school  year. 

Social  meetings  dominated  the  calendar, 
with  12  being  held  by  club  groups  averaging 
55  per  occasion  in  attendance.  Five  other 
activities  involved  fund-raising  for  Annual 
Giving. 

With  this  warm  reception,  new  President 
Ken  Orr  received  his  introduction  to  the 
alumni  club  circuit.  He  was  the  featured 
speaker  at  seven  of  the  dinners.  Coach 
Cally  Gault  and  Admissions  Director  Bill 
Jackson  also  participated  strongly,  while 
Ben  Hay  Hammet  made  all  of  the  rounds. 

The  ATLANTA  club  under  President  Bill 
Gaston  '65  assembled  77  for  the  March 
31  dinner  at  Crowley's  Hunt  Club — at  which 
Dr.  Orr  spoke.  Then,  Trustee  Bill  Hart 
'57  led  a  small  but  faithful  committee  in 
a  successful  phonathon  for  Annual  Giving 
a  few  weeks  later. 

ANDERSON  alumni  and  friends  re- 
vived their  PC  socializing  with  a  May  8 
dinner  at  the  Anderson  Country  Club, 
arranged  and  presided  over  by  Richard 
Shirley  '76.  Dr.  Orr  headed  the  program 
as  48  attended. 

AUGUSTA  again  held  its  dinner  in 
the  Town  Tavern,  with  Alumni  Vice- 
President  Richard  Bowles  '49  handling 
the  arrangements  for  this  April  30  occasion 
which  drew  38  people  to  hear  Cally  Gault. 

CHARLESTON  staged  two  PC  projects 
during  the  spring  under  the  leadership 
of  Butch  Woodward  '60,  alumni  board 
member.  After  a  social  affair  at  Bessinger's 
Barbecue  on  April  14 — at  which  51  were 
present  for  the  Gault  presentation — an  April 
28  phonathon  solicited  support  for  Annual 


Giving.  Dr.  Tommy  Leland  '66  was  elected 
to  serve  as  club  president  for  the  coming 
year. 

The  annual  CHARLOTTE  spring  dinner 
once  again  was  held  at  the  Myers  Park 
Country  Club  through  courtesy  of  alumni 
President-Elect  Jim  Earnhardt  '67  and 
Trustee  Pete  Sloan  '55.  Earnhardt  presided 
over  this  April  16  social,  and  Dr.  Orr  spoke 
to  the  group  of  50. 

President  Orr  also  was  the  featured 
speaker  when  78  turned  out  for  the 
COLUMBIA  area's  March  27  dinner  at 
Seawell's  Restaurant.  Club  President  Mike 
LePever  '69  handled  the  details  and  also 
participated  in  the  subsequent  phonathon 
effort.  After  this  meeting,  Alvin  Roof  '77 
automatically  moved  up  to  club  president. 
The  newly  chosen  president-elect  is  Tommy 
Lawson  '71. 

A  group  of  50  FLORENCE  area  alumni 
and  friends  had  the  special  privilege  of 
being  entertained  at  the  lovely  country 
home  of  Brooks  McCall  '35  and  wife 
Carolyn  on  May  6.  An  informal  barbecue 
meal  was  followed  by  the  comments  of 
President  Orr. 

GREENVILLE  area  people  had  two 
dinner  events  at  the  Southerner  Restaurant 
on  their  PC  calendar  during  the  past  year. 
They  gathered  85  strong,  under  Jim  Binder 
'59,  for  the  annual  Johnson  Club  social 
prior  to  the  PC-Furman  football  game  to 
hear  the  Blue  Hose  coaching  staff  and 
players.  And  a  spring  occasion  on  April 
3  drew  Dr.  Orr  as  the  main  speaker.  Jimmy 
Stewart  '65,  a  member  of  the  alumni  board, 
presided  over  the  latter  affair. 

Up  in  LAURINBURG,  N.  C,  Jim 
McNair  '73  and  Julian  Butler  '58  started 


PC  activity  anew  by  staging  an  informal 
dinner  meeting  at  Scotland  High  School 
on  March  30.  It  featured  that  school's 
classy  band  and  a  talk  by  Cally  Gault. 

ROCK  HILL  had  another  successful 
dinner  meeting  at  the  Rock  Hill  Country 
Club  on  April  24  after  its  Annual  Giving 
phonathon  three  weeks  earlier.  Club  Presi- 
dent Thorn  Neely  '71  presided  over  the 
activities,  Gault  spoke  and  this  new  slate 
of  officers  was  elected:  President — Andy 
Douglas  '73;  vice-president — Jimmy  Pate 
'73;  secretary — Bill  Beaty  '70. 

Closing  the  calendar  alphabetically,  the 
SPARTANBURG  group  combined  both 
Orr  and  Gault  as  the  program  for  its  fall 
affair  staged  a  few  days  before  the  PC — 
Wofford  football  game.  A  total  of  57  were 
in  attendance  at  this  dinner  presided  over 
by  Grier  Bomar  '73,  president  of  the  club. 

Alumni  directory  on  press 

Almost  1,000  orders  for  our  Centennial 
Alumni  Directory  had  come  in  by  mid-May, 
a  response  representing  more  than  20 
percent  of  the  PC  Alumni  Association. 
The  directory  is  scheduled  for  release  in 
late-July. 

All  telephone  contact  to  verify  informa- 
tion has  been  completed  by  Bernard  C. 
Harris  Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of  this 
official  directory.  At  the  same  time,  the 
telephone  representatives  of  the  publishing 
company  invited  alumni  to  purchase  per- 
sonal copies  of  the  directory. 

Persons  interested  in  a  copy  may  still 
be  able  to  order  by  contacting  the  Harris 
Co.  directly  at  170  Hamilton  Ave.,  White 
Plains,  N.Y.  10601.  Any  alumnus  who  has 
not  received  an  ordered  copy  by  late-August 
also  may  wish  to  contact  the  company  at 
that  address. 
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Two  big 
Centennial 
attractions 
for  alumni 

Homecoming:  October  10-11,  1980 

Reunions,  football,  food,  fellowship,  awards 
Plus  Douglas  Kiker  '52  of  NBC  News 

Thanksgiving:  November  27,  1980 

1 1  a.m.  service  led  by  Frank  Harrington  '57 
Turkey  dinner  and  PC-Newberry  football  game 

Presbyterian  College  Alumni  Association 

The  Presbyterian  College  Alumni  Association  sponsors  a  program  of  mutual  benefit  to  alumni  and  to  PC  through  a 
variety  of  services.  Association  objectives:  (a)  to  preserve  relationships  between  PC  and  its  former  students;  (b)  to  per- 
petuate friendships  of  college  years;  (c)  to  stimulate  interest  in  and  support  of  PC;  (d)  to  promote  Christian  higher 
education.  There  are  no  dues,  but  alumni  are  encouraged  to  contribute  to  the  Annual  Giving  program. 


1980  Alumni  Officers 


Robert  J.  Ellison,  Jr.  '40,  President 

Vice-President,  C.  Douglas  Wilson  Company 
Greenville,  S.  C. 

James  H.  Barnhardt,  Jr.  '67,  President- Elect 

Vice-President,  Barnhardt  Manufacturing  Company 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Lynn  W.  Cooper,  Jr.  '56,  Past- President 
President,  Lynn  Cooper,  Inc. 
Chnton,  S.  C. 


Richard  N.  Bowles  '49,  First  Vice-President 

Owner,  Richard  Bowles  Construction  Company; 
President,  McDonald's  Home  Builders 
Augusta,  Ga. 

Susan  J.  Smith  '69,  Second  Vice  President 

Reading  Consultant,  SC  Department  of  Education 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

Susan  M.  Gay  '76,  Recording  Secretary 

Medical  Editor,  Butterworth  Publishers,  Inc. 
Arlington,  Mass. 


1980  Alumni  Directors 


South  Carolina 

District  1 

Claude  Crocker  '50,  Vice-President 
Vice-President,  Clinton  Mills,  Inc. 
Clinton,  S.  C. 

Edward  K.  Snead  '46,  Director 

President,  Snead  Builders  Supply  Company 
Greenwood,  S.  C. 

District  2 

Richard  A.  Rhame  '66,  Vice-President 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Underwnter 
Greenville,  S.  C. 

James  H.  Stewart  III  '65,  Director 
Attorney 
Greenville,  S.  C. 

District  3 

M.  Robert  Stevens  '62,  Vice-President 

Vice-President,  Rock  Hill  National  Bank 
Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

Donald  E.  Bndges  '61,  Director 
Executive,  Caine  Company 
Gaffney,  S.  C. 

District  4 

Ben  R.  Moye  '42,  Vice-President 

Underwriter,  Travelers  Insurance  Company 
West  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Robert  W.  Herlong  '67,  Director 
Attorney 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

District  5 

Brown  J.  Johnson  '67,  Vice-President 
Attorney 
Florence,  S.  C. 

Ross  M.  Lindsay  III  "72,  Director 

Certified  Public  Accountant,  Chasteen,  Johnston  &  West 
Myrtle  Beach,  S.  C. 

District  6 

Otto  Walter  Ferrene,  Jr.  '61,  Vice  President 
Attorney 
Hilton  Head  Island,  S.  C. 

James  E.  Woodward  '60,    Director 

Assistant  Vice-President,  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce, 
Fenner  and  Smith 
Mount  Pleasant,  S.  C. 


Georgia 


District  1 

Jack  B.  Edmunds,  Jr.  '55,  Vice-President 

President,  Citizens  &  Southern  Bank  of  Hart  County 
Hartwell,  Ga. 

Ted  B.  Freeman,  '53,  Director 

Senior  Adult  Education  Officer,  US  Office  of  Education 
Conyers,  Ga. 

District  2 

George  S.  Everett  '54,  Vice-President 
General  Director  of  YMCA 
Thomasville,  Ga. 

David  M.  Buie  '40,  Director 
Colonel  (Ret.),  US  Army 
Columbus,  Ga. 


North  Carolina 

District  1 

Harold  P.  Hope,  Jr.  '63,  Vice-President 
Physician 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Robert  E.  Smith,  Jr.  '61,  Director 

Associate  Pastor,  Sardis  Presbyterian  Church 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

District  2 

Chalmers  F.  McCutchen  "35,  Vice-President 
Minister,  First  Presbyterian  Church 
Jacksonville,  N.  C. 

Philip  M.  Everhart  '73,  Director 

Vice-President  &  General  Manager,  Southern  First  Aid  Co. 
Lexington,  N.  C. 


Florida 


James  B.  Hafley  '39,  Vice-President 

FBI  Special  Agent  (Ret.);  Instructor,  Rollins  College 
Orlando,  Fla. 

Thomas  A.  Leonard  '68,  Director 

President,  Leonard  Brothers  Trucking  Company 
Miami,  Fla. 
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John  Montgomery  '28 

A  newspaperman  writes  of  his  city 


A  readable  history  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  is  the  most  recent  writing  achieve- 
ment of  John  A.  Montgomery  '28,  retired  newspaperman  whose 
book  entitled  Columbia,  History  of  a  City,  came  off  the  press  in  late  1979. 

His  200-page  volume  moves  in  swift  journalistic  style  from  the  birth 
of  the  first  Columbia  as  an  Indian  village  to  the  Greater  Columbia  of  today. 
It  is  the  first  trade  book  history  of  the  city  in  43  years.  The  book  is  composed 
about  one-third  of  text  and  two-thirds  of  pictures — hundreds  of  illustrations 
depicting  the  flow  of  events  through  the  years. 

When  the  Columbia  Chamber  of  Commerce  sought  a  person  to  compile 
this  history  in  anticipation  of  the  city's  200th  anniversary  coming  up  in 
1986,  John  Montgomery  was  the  natural  choice.  After  all,  he  had  seen  and 
reported  Columbia  activities  for  almost  50  years.  In  1929,  a  year  after 
earning  his  degree  from  Presbyterian  College,  the  21 -year-old  Montgomery 
joined  the  staff  of  The  State  morning  newspaper.  He  served  first  as  a  reporter, 
then  as  sports  editor  and  for  20  years  (1941-61)  as  managing  editor.  Moving 
over  to  The  Columbia  Record  afternoon  paper  as  editor,  he  spent  his  remaining 
12  active-career  years  in  this  capacity. 

As  a  newspaperman,  he  covered  all  phases  of  activity  in  South  Carolina. 
He  also  completed  writing  assignments  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  in  25  foreign  countries  and  territories. 

Despite  his  full  work  and  civic  schedule,  John  Montgomery  has  served 
as  one  of  the  most  active  supporters  of  Presbyterian  College.  He  has  been 
vice-president  of  the  PC  Alumni  Association,  a  trustee,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  visitors  and  PC  leader  on  the  local  scene.  Presbyterian  awarded 
this  loyal  son  its  Alumni  Service  Award  in  1958  and  its  Alumni  Gold  P  in  1960. 

He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Lottie  Carter,  live  at  2918  Delano  Drive, 
Columbia.  They  have  three  children. 
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Dr.  Ken  Orr  speaks  of  his  aspirations 
for  Presbyterian  College  after  being 
installed  as  1 5th  president  in  a  moving 
inauguration  ceremony  on  April  8. 
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